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“mFOHE foundation of 
every state is the 
education of its youth” 


DIOGENES 





FROM THE INCEPTION of this business, sixty-six years ago, 


N. W. Ayer & Son have pioneered and specialized in the 

promotion of education. Today, more than three hundred 

of America's leading private schools and camps look to us 
for advertising counsel and direction. 


* 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters * Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York ¢* Boston * Chicago ¢* SanFrancisco * Detroit 
London . Montreal . Buenos Aires . SGo Paulo 
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CORRE ES 5h 


CALA I REESE CIERRA 8: 


“Wonder where he’s taking Cousin Oscar?”’ 


Cousin Oscar did not die in vain—almost half 
of lowa's mounting farm income comes from hog 
prices which in the first six months of 1935 increased 
128% over the same 1934 period, while market- 
ings declined only 25%*. The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune's quarter million circulation is the 
link’ between lowa's potent buying power and 
astute advertisers—at lowest milline rates in lowa. 


* Dept. of Agriculture report from 22 interior lowa markets. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR 
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New York, Aucust 15, 1935 





This Week 


OFFERING a re-styled product 
—re-styled in physical appear- 
ance and in the service it renders— 


the Western railroads are re- 
winning the West. 
“In a marrow sense,” reports 


P. H. Erbes, Jr., who has inter- 
viewed Harry Guy Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, “it is the story 
of a successful, co-operative adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign 
conducted by twenty-six railroads 
that operate in the Western part 
of the United States. 
“In a broader interpretation, it is 
a story of courage and initiative in 
the face of tremendous obstacles.” 
And this week’s leading article 
is the story, too, of the well-known 
psychological moment when the 
equally well-known iron is hot. 
ee 


The genera! i'ea would be to 
move everybody around. Pub- 
lishers’ representatives would be- 
come space buyers, or advertising 
managers; and space buyers and 
advertising managers would become 
publishers’ representatives. As Ezra 
Smith envisions the matter, the 
shake-up could go much farther. 
But in his open letter to Secretary 
Ickes, Mr. Smith sees in his pro- 
posal, mainly, an opportunity to 
divert to the benefit of advertising 
some of that $4,800,000,000. 


* * * 


It is out of experience on both 
sides of the desk that am ex-agency 
man confesses. S. Roland Hall 
has been an agent and he has been 
a client. He writes about modern- 
day solicitation—about competition, 
and speculative plans, and the 
wisdom of knowing as much as 
possible about the solicitee’s busi- 


ness. He tells about solicitations 
that won accounts, and solicitations 
that flopped—and why. 


* * * 


Amos Bradbury sent for a book- 
let. He signed one of those cou- 
pons that assure the reader that 
signing this incurs “no obligation.” 
And then it took him all afternoon 
to get rid of an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of a trust company. Mr. 
Bradbury has suffered, also, at the 
hands of advertisers who “re- 
served” something for him and at 
the hands of still others who have 
selected their testimonials “at ran- 
dom.” For everybody's comfort, 
Mr. Bradbury suggests correctives. 

* = * 


Paderewski looks like a pianist; 
and so did Pachmann. But Iturbi 
might be cast as a bank president 
or a head waiter. And therein lies 
a problem for arf directors and for 
all others concerned with photo- 
graphic “types” for advertising 
illustration. Types that are en- 
tirely too true to type—Don Gridley 
reminds us—often rob advertising 
of its rightful originality. 

*- + * 


This year’s new radio sets ap- 
peal to three senses—to eye, to 
ear, to touch. Inside, they’ve been 
re-designed to outmode last year’s 
engineering. Many of them carry 
all-metal tubes—but therein lies a 
story of warfare. This week, P. I. 
surveys the radio scene, and reports 
the strategies of major producers. 

* * * 


The sales manager packs his 
grip. L. E. Barnes, sales manager 
of the Benedict Manufacturing 
Company, tells how, when he takes 
to the road, the sales chief can 
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carry the maximum of benefit to 
his salesmen. Enroute, incidentally, 
he encounters and answers the 
question: When the boss and the 
salesmen call on a prospect to- 
gether, which of the visitors shall 
control the interview—and how? 
* * * 


We report another law suit af- 
fecting advertising ideas. This 
time it is litigation involving Ben- 
jamin Heimlich, an artist, who is 
suing Wrigley for alleged infringe- 
ment of drawings. 

+ * * 


There’s a man in Hollywood 
who makes a living through his 
ability to see that certain national 
products are woven into scenes of 
moving pictures. David Hillman 
tells about him in “Advertising 
in Movies.” 

* * * 

Mr. Patman works Sundays. 
Also, he works nights. He and his 
committee are investigating the 
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chain stores. In the House of 
Representatives the committee arose 
to ask for more money with which 
to investigate further. The ensu- 
ing dialog, set forth under “Mr. 
Patman Works Sundays,” affords 
an insight into Congressional think- 
ing about business bigness. 
* * * 


Here, as laid down by Paul S. 
Armstrong, general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, are the four essentials of a 
successful, co-operative campaign: 
1. Definite objectives, thoroughly 
agreed upon; 2. a long-time view- 
point; 3. adequate finances; 4. a 
competent and experienced staff. 
See “Essentials of Sales-Making 
Group Campaigns.” 

7 * * 


Borg & Beck clutch copy goes 
humorous * * * P. I. Advertising 
Index reveals July, '35, increases 
for newspaper and farm-paper 
linage over July, ’34. 
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PROVIDENCE—natural retail shopping center of this 
compact, industrial area, is easily and quickly accessible 
by rail, by bus, by motor. Here within thirty minutes of 
downtown Providence live 642,338 active consumers . . . 
158,602 families with all their modern-day needs for 
merchandise of every kind and price. 


Here is the heart of the market, small when measured in 
miles, yet large in potential sales value, and because of 
its small area easier to merchandise . . . less costly to sell. 


You can reach the bulk of the buyers through the columns 
of Rhode Island's most widely read newspapers. 


Total A.B.C. city and suburban population 833,399. 
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Philco increased business in Milwaukee 1,000 per cent 
in five years!. Only 2,218 Philco families here in 1930 
ws» 24,683 in 1935.* During 1934 Philco used 


22,714 lines exclusively in The Milwaukee Journal! 
The 1935 Consumer Anclysis 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Railroads Beat Back 


How Western Lines Made Things Happen by Improving Product 
ising It 


and Adv 


An Interview by P. H. Erbes, Jr., with 
Harry Guy Taylor 


Chairman, the Western Association of Railway Executives 


ae HAT general passenger agent of ours surely is a sight for 
sore eyes these days,” remarked the president of one of 


the great Western railroad trunk lines recently. 


“Not many 


months ago he was going around like a person condemned, 
his chin way down in his collar and his whole attitude one of 
brooding despair. Today he’s a new man—a spring in his step, a 
sparkle in his eye, and radiating a tremendous zest for his job.” 

The state of a business or an industry can be pretty well 


gauged by the morale and the spirit 
of its executive personnel and its 
employees. 

Another revealing yardstick, often- 
times, is the attitude of the public 
toward that industry or business 
and its products. 

You remember way back twenty- 
five or so years ago how the 
inhabitants of the little country 
jerkwater towns would gather down 
at the depot for the great adven- 
ture of seeing the train come in. 
And you know, of course, that 
nowadays such things go on only 
in the Will Rogers movies. Well, 
come along some fine summer eve- 
ning out onto any of several high- 
ways in the northeastern part of 
Illinois that run alongside railroad 
main lines. There, A.D. 1935, you 
will see long lines of motor cars 
containing residents of a remote 
little hamlet called Chicago parked 
and waiting—waiting to see a train 
go by. For a glimpse of a “Zephyr” 
or a “Hiawatha” or a “400” or a 
“City of Portland” flashing down 
rails that gleam in the setting sun. 

Some more critical minds demand 
statistics, Harry G. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association 


s 





% Railway Executives can furnish 
those, too. 

So far this year passenger traffic 
on the Western railroads, in terms 
of revenue, is up 15 to 18 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
1934. It is a virtual certainty that 
1935 will see the curve of pas- 
senger revenue turned upward—for 
the first time in more than a decade. 
The downward trend of previous 
years was checked in 1934, which 
held approximately even with 1933. 
All this means, incidentally, a con- 
siderable increase in volume of 
travel on these lines, inasmuch as 
all passenger fares were drastically 
reduced for 1934; in terms of vol- 
ume of passenger traffic handled, 
the latter year was about 65 per 
cent ahead of 1933. 

It is plain that things are hap- 
pening in the domain of the West- 
ern railroads. 

More accurately, the Western 
railroads are making things happen. 
And this is the story of how the 
rails are aggressively reconstruct- 
ing their destiny. (That is, it’s a 
brief and necessarily sketchy out- 
line of the story; a complete tell- 
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Courtesy of Judge Mage» 
* In 1895, the Eagle screamed when Great Britain threatened to extend the J WAL 
boundaries of British Guiana at the expense of Venezuela—one of the occa- 
sions when the Monroe Doctrine led the United States to the verge of war 
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VAN Oe): 
DOCTRINE 


Among the very few political maxims which serve to guide public opinion in our 


country, this ranks as the chief... 


of pride in our national institutions. A sagacious observer .. . 


It touches the instinct of national safety, and 


will not fail to mark 


how a simple appeal to this “‘doctrine’’ in a given case, holds the general judg- 
ment in suspense until it is clear whether its principles are involved. If that ques- 
tion is affirmatively solved, the judgment becomes resolute and unchangeable. 


History of the Monroe Doctrine— Kasson 


The American continents, by the free and 
pendent condition which they have as- 

med and maintain, are henceforth not 
be considered as subjects for future 
mization by any European powers’’ 


HE Monroe Doctrine is a basic 

idea. It has emotional force. And 
neath its altruism are the bones and 
hews of a powerful self-interest. 


Advertising which hopes for maxi- 
m effectiveness will have much in 
mon with the Monroe Doctrine. 
will have a basic idea. It will be 
ven an emotional expression. And 
s impact will be on the self-interest 
the buyer. 

For more than a hundred years, the 
onroe Doctrine has accumulated 
ength through repetition. That is a 
ime virtue of a basic idea. In adver- 
sing, it is not a catch phrase or a 
jle note, good today and gone to- 
orrow. Catch phrases and style 


notes may be used in connection with 
the basic idea, but the idea itself has 
the vitality to grow i in the public con- 
sciousness. 


It isthe view “ Walter Thompson 
Company that all other advertising 
activities are secondary to the dis- 
covery of a basic idea. This may seem 
simple and self-evident. Yet millions 
of dollars’ worth of advertising goes to 
market without such an idea. Instead 
of a Monroe Doctrine, accumulating 
strength and allegiance in the public 
mind, the advertisers have one foreign 
policy in newspapers, another in 
magazines, a third in radio, a fourth 
in merchandising. Then a new set of 
policies next year. 


This is good fun, but wasteful. It 
can be avoided through the discovery 
of a basic idea. Advertising done 
through J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany gets a basic idea, or it is unsatis- 
factory to this agency. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY Advertising 
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Harry Guy Taylor 


ing of it would require a whole 
volume. ) 

In a narrow sense, it is a story 
of a successful co-operative adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign 
conducted by twenty-six railroads 
which operate in the Western part 


of the United States. In a broader 
interpretation, it is a story of cour- 
age and initiative in the face of 
tremendous obstacles. These han- 
dicaps include repressive legislation 
(more stringent than that govern- 
ing any other American industry) 
which, if it does not directly impede 
the inauguration of a sales cam- 
paign, at least exacts a toll on the 
morale of the industry; restricted 
capital resources; and a little mat- 
ter of a business depression. 

“The merchandising program of 
the Western roads,” Mr. Taylor 
began, in response to the first of 
my questions, “had its roots in a 
conference of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives last 
fall. At that meeting a program 
of installing air-conditioning equip- 
ment on all the principal trains of 
these roads was adopted. A list of 
the trains and cars each line would 
air condition was agreed upon. 
Then it seemed to us that the idea 
ought to be exploited. Here was 
something we were doing for the 
benefit of the traveling public 
at a considerable expenditure of 
money—some $19,000,000. 
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“I was directed to ask the pas- 
senger agents for their recommen- 
dations in the matter. These re- 
flected a definite desire on the part 
of passenger departments to take 
full advantage of the greatest im- 
provement in passenger service in 
a quarter of a century. Reflected 
also was a feeling that a joint cam- 
paign would be the most effective, 
that if the rails spoke in unison on 
this subject, a greater impact on the 
public mind would be registered. 

“The further we got into the sub- 
ject, the clearer it became that the 
psychological moment for the rail- 
roads to take a dramatic stride on 
the comeback trail was at hand. 
The advent of streamline trains, 
which had gotten under way at that 
time, had caught the public fancy 
like nothing has ever done since the 
first infant days of the iron horse. 
The eyes of the public were at least 
temporarily turned in the direction 
of the railroads. There was a 
growing attitude of interest and 
wonderment as to what the rail- 
roads were going to do next. And 
that, as any merchandiser knows, is 
a highly opportune time for an 
aggressive selling program. 

“Other improvements in the prod- 
uct were taking place, not the 
least of which was the speeding up 
of service on all the lines, both 
through introductions of higher- 
powered engines and revised sched- 
ules for many passenger trains. 

“And the ‘package’ was being 
improved, too. The railroads had 
admittedly gone too far in their 
pre-occupation with engineering ef- 
ficiency. Sometimes it had almost 
seemed that the homelier a piece 
of equipment was, the better it was 
suited for its job, Now trains were 
being made more attractive inside 
and out. The old drab exteriors 
were giving way to gleaming sil- 
vers, scarlets, oranges and yellows. 
Interior decorators were being em- 
ployed to turn out car interiors in 
the utmost of modern good taste. 

“Another great common denomi- 
nator was the fact that we had re- 
priced our line of ‘merchandise.’ 
In 1934 all the Western roads had 
reduced first-class fares from 3.6 
cents a mile to 3 cents, created a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Some People don’t 
read THE SUN 


Brownsville and other districts like it are good markets for 
the very cheapest kind of merchandise; unadvertised, un- 
known, pushcart merchandise. While the families in these 
districts read some newspaper or other, very few of them 
read The Sun. If this is the kind of territory you want to cover, 
leave The Sun off your schedule. Use The Sun only if you 
want to reach people who can buy advertised merchandise. 


The witete Sun 


BROWNSVILLE, one of the city’s poorest districts, is located 
in the northeastern part of Brooklyn. Figures for the 577 NEW YORK 
families interviewed here are as follows: 
NG MORNING (week-day) 
Families Reading Families Reading 
19 Newspaper A.. es 

Newspaper A 
Newspaper B 


Newspaper E ~A 





A Chance for S.5 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Copeland Food, Drugs and 
Cosmetic Bill, S.5, may after 
all be enacted into law during the 
present session of Congress. The 
Chapman sub-committee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee unexpectedly 
closed the hearing on the measure 
last Saturday and Chairman Chap- 
man planned to have the measure, 
amended in spots, submitted to the 
full committee for approval and 
then put before the House the lat- 
ter part of the present week. 
If this program goes through 
there is a chance that the bill, al- 
. ready passed by the Senate, will be 


+ 


passed by the House. It is not 
exactly a “must” piece of legisla- 
tion from a White House stand- 
point but the President is known 
to be in favor of it. And the real 
opposition among members of the 
House is negligible. 

The fate of the legislation de- 
pends of course upon how things 
stack up during the remaining days 
of the Congressional session. Some 
of the more optimistic Congress- 
men—and all Congressmen are ex- 
ceedingly eager to get home—think 
that final adjustment may come on 
August 24. There are others, 
though, who put September 1 as 
the date. If they are right, it is 
quite probable that the Copeland 
Bill will get through. 


+ 


¥ 
DeSoto “Compares Values” 


ND now still another merchan- 

diser appeals to the policeman 
—the same versatile and obliging 
policeman who fills in his spare 
time by untangling tomcats from 
telephone wires and fishing per- 
turbed old ladies out of uncovered 
manholes. 

This time DeSoto, in a com- 
petitive sales drive engineered by 
Vice-President L. G. Peed, is urg- 
ing its dealers to enlist the co- 
operation of police departments in 
staging safety-lane tests for re- 
vealing the efficiency of brakes. 

Another device is an auxiliary 
gas tank. Attached to the side of 
a car, it discloses—again for pur- 


+ 


With Needham, Louis & Brorby 

Keo Currie has been appointed head 
of the research department of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago agency. 
Miss Currie, who has been doing free 
lance research work, was formerly with 
the Arnold Research Service and the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


poses of comparison—the car’s per- 
gallon mileage. 

In addition, dealers are offered 
still-slides and motion pictures, to- 
gether with instructions on how to 
use them in training salesmen and 
impressing upon prospects the high 
spots of the competitive story. 
Other dealer helps include a com- 
parison chart for distribution to 
prospects, a miniature frame to 
demonstrate the strength of Air- 
flow construction, mailing cards, 
and other printed advertising ma- 
terials. 

Before it was offered generally, 
the “Compare-the-Values” plan was 
tested in several key cities. 


_ 


Hillman-Shane Appoints 

Paul Lamport, formerly with the T. V. 
Allen Company, and E. J. Schiffer, for- 
oe a the Charles Daniel Frey 
Com have been appointed to the 
staff Pot "the Hillman-Shane Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, as account execu- 
tive and production manager respectively. 
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of a world - famous 
figure follow the 
events of the day, 
even when out of 
town, by reading 


Che New York Cimes 


3 out of 4 of the top executives of 
the largest industrial, banking, in- 
surance and railroad companies of 
the country, responding to a ques- 
tionnaire, stated they read The 


New York Times. 
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YOUR PRODUCT CAN BE MERCHANDISED AND SOLD TO 
MORE THAN 20% OF THE FAMILIES IN EACH OF 206 
CITIES AND TOWNS !IN KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN And | 
INDIANA THRCGUGH THE SUNDAY COURIER-JOURNAL 
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centers of the Greater Louisville Market, . k 
Kentuckiana, more than one out of every must & 


five families*, will read your advertising these 


message if it appears in the Sunday husban 
Courier-Journal . . . And, 


Advertisers, concerned with effectively relation 

merchandising their product most eco- maker 

- - nomically, depend on this medium ex- witted | 
LEXINGTON, KY.| clusively to do the job in this important somewl 
‘s : ee Middle Western Market . . . Borg & 


(*in Louisville itself The Sunday clutche: 
Courier-Journal reaches more thon trade-p 
nine out of every ten homes.) very da 


@From the Pennyrile to the 
Purchase, The Courier-Journal 
is a household favorite every 
morning. 

@...and The Times completely 
dominates the afternoon field 
in the Greater Louisville Mar- 
ket... 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


@ These are three of the cities in the 
Greater Louisville Market in which 
more than 20% of the families are 
regular readers of The Sunday 
Courier-Journal, 





Proud of Mrs. Pipp 


And Not Afraid of Humor, This Advertiser Capitalizes the 
Beautiful, the Goofy, and the Dumb 


HERE’S the instance of one of 

those eager-to-learn ladies who, 
a visitor aboard a drill-scow work- 
ing in rock in a Great Lakes har- 
bor, asked the drill-scow’s skipper : 

“What’s that handle for that 
sticks up out of that box with the 
wires running away from it?” 

“Well ma’am,” the skipper esti- 
mated, “I’d say that if you’d push 
that handle down right now, with 
this drill-scow layin’ where she is, 
you'd blow us all to hell so fast 
that Satan’d think we’d come on a 
rocket.” 

It’s the eager-to-learn ladies, and 
the ladies who don’t care a lady- 
like damn, that the makers of such 
things as clutches for. automobiles 
must keep forever in mind. Also 
these ladies’ similarly aberrated 
husbands. 

And, because the long-distance 
relationship between the clutch- 
maker and the mechanically dim- 
witted clutch-user is funny, even if 
somewhat grimly so, the firm of 
Borg & Beck, which makes many 
clutches, can see no reason why its 
trade-paper advertising should try 
very darned hard to be too serious. 


Serious .it isn’t—but true. Says 
one wall-eyed female—she’s seated 
at a car wheel—to another, equally 
wall-eyed: “A clutch is the thing 
at the end of the pedal.” The copy 
proceeds to explain that “for twenty 
years, Borg & Beck has been satis- 
fying the motor-car manufacturer, 
the mechanically minded buyer— 
and those who don’t care—by de- 
signing and building clutches so 
nearly perfect that they are taken 
for granted.” 

Then there’s “the brutal -Mr. 
Meggs,” from whose picture you 
can draw but one conclusion, which 
is that Mr. Meggs cannot be quite 
bright about anything. The copy 
describes him: 


Loving father, and gentle citizen, 
but a Simon Legree to his car. Mr. 
Meggs wouldn’t intentionally mis- 
treat his car for the world, yet the 
fact remains that: he’s a brute at 
the wheel. Fortunately, today’s cars 
are built for Mr. Meggs. . . . For 
twenty years, Borg & Beck engi- 
neers have been putting their heads 
together with car and truck engi- 
neers to solve every clutch prob- 
lem that time and progress might 
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create—all to the end of making the 
clutch the last thing from which 
anybody could expect trouble. 


And Mrs. Pipp— 


We point with pride to Mrs. Pipp. 

Mrs. Pipp can run a household, 
her husband, and the affairs of the 
Sewing Circle—but, oh, oh, oh, what 
a mess she makes of driving a mo- 
ter car. She rides the clutch, she 
abuses the gears, she scares Pe- 
destrians .. . she... she. . 

But let it go. She should be a 
passenger instead of the driver. 
But it’s all right with us that she 
keeps on trying. Because people 
like Mrs. Pipp are proving every 
day how well a Borg & Beck 
clutch can stand almost any hard- 
ship. 

We have spent years in making 


+ 


Succeeds Kudner as 
President, Erwin, Wasey 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, following 
the resignation of Arthur H. Kudner as 
president and treasurer, effective Sep- 
tember 30, will continue under the ac- 
tive management of Louis R. Wasey and 
Owen B. Winters. Mr. Wasey will be- 
come president, which office he relin- 

wished in 1929 to become chairman of 
the board. Mr. Winters, vice-president, 
will tins treasurer. 

Mr. Kudner will establish his own 
advertising agency, as reported in Print- 
ers’ Inx last week, which will operate 
under the name of Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York and 
Detroit offices in the New Center Build- 
in 

‘Accounts which the Kudner agency 
will handle include General Motors in- 
stitutional, Buick, Fisher Body, and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. The 

cy will, it is understood, also han- 
aie tha that part of the National Distillers 
Products Corporation’s account which is 
with Erwin, Wasey, Koppers Seaboard 
Coke Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
Standard Air Conditioning Company. 

Erwin, Wasey personnel which will be 
associated with the Kudner agency in- 
cludes J. H. S. Ellis, E. Owen, 
Charles F. Gannon, J. W. Millard and 
Sam Fuson. 


Carpet Industry Plans Joint 
Promotional Campaign 


The Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
yal America, Inc., has appropriated funds 
or a co-0 rative campaign to prone 
the sale yee r coverings. 
on J will be directed yy the 
Byron G. Moon Company, New York 
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our clutches practically immune to 
the Mrs. Pipps of the world... . 

So we point with pride to Mrs. 
Pipp and others like her. The 
worse their driving, the better the 
evidence is that Borg & Beck 
clutches live up to a world-wide 
reputation and leadership gained 
and held by right design and long 
endurance. 

In spite of solemnity’s absence, 
you get the idea? 

So do the copy’s readers. For, 
from the source of the Borg & 
Beck effort comes this comment: 
“The results have been excellent. 
And, in view of all the discussions 
about improvir.g business-paper ad- 
vertising, perhaps there is interest 
in the success of an advertiser who 
has the courage to try something 
different.” 


+ 


Changes Name to Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell 


The Geyer-Cornell Company, Inc., 
New York agency, has changed its name 
to Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., under 
which name all of its offices will be 
operated, including The Geyer Company, 
Dayton. The change follows the en- 
trance of H. W. Newell into the agency 
as vice- — Mr. Newell, until last 
month, had been vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Frigidaire Corporation. 

Officers of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, 
Inc., are B. B. yer, chairman of the 

rd and general manager; Paul Cor- 
nell, president, and Mr. Newell, vice- 
president. 

. G. Frost is vice-president, in 
charge of the Dayton office. Robert 
Ganger is vice-president in charge of 
the Rochester office. agency, which 
has obtained the Kelvinator account, as 
reported last week, is opening an office 


in Detroit. 
a o 


Pacific Coast Office 
for Petry 

Edward Petry & Co., Inc., radio sta- 
tion representative, New York, has 
opened its own West Coast office at 111 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. Earle 
Smith will be manager. Former! 
gaged in newspaper work, Mr. Smith 
was with MacManus, Inc., for seven 
years as manager of its Southern Cali- 
fornia office. For the last two and a 
half years he has been with the Don Lee 
Broadcasting Corporation as a_ sales 
executive. 

Dave Decker has been added to the 
staff of Petry’s Detroit office. For the 
jast four en he has been with Maxon, 

previously was advertising 
sents of the Chrysler Export Corpo- 
ration. 
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Sales Manager Takes a Trip 


And, Working with His Men in Actual Selling, He Finds Ten 
Ways of Building Them 


By L. E. Barnes 
Sales Manager, Benedict Mfg. Co. 


The Set-Up—A medium-sized manufacturer with fifteen sales- 
men covering the United States. 
The Product—Six distinct lines of the luxury type going to ten 


different types of outlets. 


The Problem—How can the sales manager make his trips with 
the salesmen work out to the greatest advantage of the latter ? 


The sales manager of the aver- 
age manufacturer has many duties 
in addition of his work as boss of 
the salesmen. His desk duties usu- 
ally include the writing of the more 
important sales letters, estimating 
future sales, general supervision 
over advertising and sales promo- 
tional activities, close contact with 
the factory, an important voice in 
production problems, matters of co- 
operation between factory and sales- 
men, and a hundred and one other 
matters that tend to keep him glued 
to his desk chair. 

In the meantime, the boys out on 
the road are clamoring for help. 
They want to see somebody from 
the home office and pour out their 
troubles. They want to get straight- 
ened out on this price, or that spe- 
cial deal. In the case of a wide- 
spread territory over the entire 
United States it is impossible to 
contact these men frequently, nor 
is it possible to have them come to 
the factory more than twice a year. 
The time comes, therefore, when 
the sales manager must let his of- 
fice work go hang and hop the next 
train for the headquarters of a 
struggling salesman. 

Now, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the object of this trip. Is its 
purpose to be the landing of just 
as many orders as can possibly be 
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landed during the three or four 
days, or a week, that the sales man- 
ager spends with the salesman? 
Don’t you think the reaction to this 
policy is bad for the salesman? 
Doesn't it have a tendency to make 
the salesman feel just a little cheap? 
I think it does.- Should not the ob- 
ject be to make that salesman a 
better salesman every day during 
the long montlis that will follow 
the manager’s visit? That policy, 
it seems to me, will get more busi- 
ness than a whirlwind campaign of 
three or four days which would hit 
only the high spots, give the sales 
manager the limelight, make him 
look like a great guy back at the 
home office, and leave the salesman 
temporarily excited perhaps, but 
feeling just a little bit sheepish. 

As I see it, best results in travel- 
ing with the salesman are attained 
by the sales manager through the 
following steps. 

First. Pick a territory that is 
just average. That is, arrange with 
the salesman before you go out 
with him that the towns to be cov- 
ered represent an average territory. 
It’s a bit better if it is a little 
tougher than average, then the sales 
manager gets a pretty clear picture 
of what the salesman is up against. 
That territory also should cover as 
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wide a variety of outlets in size and 
type as possible. 

Second. Sit down and have a 
visit with the salesman before start- 
ing work. Encourage him to talk, 
bring out all his troubles, take a 
sympathetic and not an argumenta- 
tive attitude. At the same time, be 
cheerful, hopeful, and optimistic. 

Third. Now you are ready to go 
to work. And how should the sales 
manager conduct himself? The 
salesman introduces the manager 
of course. Is it right for the man- 
ager to dominate the interview? I 
don’t think so. Best results are 
obtained by the sales manager mak- 
ing himself as congenial as he can 
during the first three or four min- 
utes of the usual palaver and then 
as quietly as possible fade out of 
the picture and let the salesman 
proceed with his selling talk. And 
right there is where a memoran- 
dum book is quietly removed from 
the manager’s pocket and he begins 
to make some notes. Remember, 
the manager’s first objective is not 
to get an order from that partic- 
ular customer, but to make it pos- 
sible for that salesman in months 
to come, to get more orders than 
he ever got before. The purpose 
of that notebook is to make memo- 
randa of the salesman’s weak- 
ness and strength. But don’t let 
him see you do it if you can help it. 


Let the Salesman Do the 
Actual Selling 

It is not to be assumed that the 
sales manager can fade out of the 
interview completely. The salesman 
is going to ask him a question once 
in a while during the course of the 
interview with the prospect and the 
prospect himself is going to raise 
a question that can be answered 
best by the sales manager. But let 
the salesman do the actual job of 
selling. 

Fourth. The sales manager should 
express as sincerely as he can the 
thanks of the house for the busi- 
ness that account has given it dur- 
ing the last months or years. A 
compliment about the arrangement 
of the store, the quality of the 
stock, the high class of customers, 
usually goes over well. 

Fifth. Occasionally, given a proper 
lead he can actively enter the sales 
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solicitation when he believes he can 
show the salesman, by example, 
the proper way to meet a partic- 
ular problem. 

Sixth. The sales manager should 
meet the salesman’s family. Further- 
more, he should make that family 
like him, It means a lot to the 
salesman and his morale if the wife 
and kids think his sales manager 
is a swell guy. If you don’t be- 
lieve that imagine the salesman’s 
situation if the wife continually 
asks salesman husband “Why do 
you go on working for that crab?” 

Seventh. Let the trade know 
that you have the highest respect 
for your salesman. Let them know 
he ig making good with you; that 
he is building up the territory, 
making a lot of friends and is just 
the sort of fellow that the trade 
should tie to. 


How to Talk Things Over 
with the Salesman 


Eighth. After four or five days, 
the notebook is pretty likely to 
have a lot of notations in it. The 
number of notations depends a good 
deal upon the skill of the salesman, 
but there will always be some. 
Most salesmen say they can’t do so 
good a job of selling in front of 
their chief as they can alone, and 
I believe that is true. However, 
the sales manager has those memos 
and he has to do something about 
them. It depends on the way he 
presents it whether the salesman is 
going to appreciate the help and 
suggestions or is going to get 
sore. A good plan is to sit down 
together in the hotel room after a 
good dinner and a highball and 
ei the subject somewhat like 
this: 

“You know, Bill, I have been 
well pleased with the way you have 
handled yourself these last few 
days that I have been with you. I 
have learned quite a number of 
things from your sales work and 
as we went along I made a few 
notations in the hope that possibly 
I could help you just as you have 
helped me.” 

Then proceed with the lecture. 
There will be minor and major 
criticisms but all will be impor- 
tant. Some salesmen don’t take the 
trouble to learn the buyer’s name 
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and call him frequently by name 
during the interview. Some get a 
late start in the morning. Some 
don’t know their prices. Others 
smoke at the wrong time in their 
customer’s store or their approach 
is stiff. Some are inclined to use 
the negative attitude and most of 
all, they don’t Ask for the Order. 
Some lack the proper degree of 
persistence. Others have too much. 
Occasionally a salesman will make 
the mistake of talking politics with 
a prospect whose politics he does 
not know. Lots of salesmen fail 
to get the right slant on company 
products. 

All of these things can be brought 
up in a nice way. Use Ben Frank- 
lin’s system of not being too posi- 
tive. Say, “It seems to me,” or 
“I have found,” or “It has been 


+ 


Changes on Sales Staff 
of Kelvinator 

The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
according to Burritt, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, is formulat- 
ing plans for its 1936 sales and adver- 
tising campaign, which will be the most 
extensive in the history of the company. 
Co-incident with the appointment of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., as ad- 
vertising counsel, several important 
changes have been made in sales per- 
sonnel. . 

Godfrey Strelinger has been appointed 
general assistant to Mr. Burritt. Mr. 
Strelinger had been sales manager of the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, to which 
position he was promoted from the man- 
agership of the Kelvinator Detroit 
branch, : 

R. I, Petrie, domestic sales manager 
of Kelvinator, becomes sales manager of 
Leonard, which position he held two 
years ago. 

V. J. McIntyre has been advanced to 
the position of domestic sales manager of 


Kelvinator. 
. 7 


S. R. Hoye, Advertising 
Manager, “Fortune” 

Stephen R. Hoye, who, as_ recently 
announced, was made acting advertising 
manager of Fortune, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He has been asso- 

iated with Fortune since its founding 
in 1929, 


Appoints Philip J. Kelly 

Philip J. Kelly, formerly advertising 
director of the B F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company and for the last two years with 
the eldrum & Fewsmith Advertisin 
Agency, Cleveland, has been appoint 
executive vice-president of the Harry 
Latz Service, Inc., New York. 
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said,” rather than, “I want you to 
do so and so.” 

Ninth. Work at least another 
half day with the salesman after 
you have had this talk to see if he 
is putting the suggestions into ac- 
tual practice. 

Tenth. When you get back to 
the office, write a letter to the sales- 
man expressing your pleasure be- 
cause of the few days spent with 
him, reviewing diplomatically the 
suggestions of assistance and ex- 
pressing confidence that he is going 
to “ring the bell.” 

It has been demonstrated many 
times that this procedure really 
helps and stimulates the salesman— 
and its effectiveness is probably 
best exemplified in the clamor from 
the salesmen for the sales manager 
to repeat the visit. 


+ 


Suit Charges Publishers with 
Restraint of Trade 


Six Alabama news rs, comprisin, 
what was described oe “the Riteae 
Hi a are yy es + 2 in a suit | ae at 

ontgomery by the Montgomery Journal 
Publishing Company, eer of the 
Alabama Journal. The suit alleges re- 
straint of trade in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

Named as defendants are the Birming- 
ham News and Age-Herald, Huntsville 
Times, Montgomery Advertiser and the 
Mobile Register and Press. According 
to the complaint, “the Alabama group 
offered reduced advertising rates “for 
ihe pucpees of obtaining a monopoly on 
national advertisi carried in daily 
newspapers of this State.” Lesh & Lesh, 
of untington, Ind., counsel in the 
ease brought by the Indiana Farmers 
Guide several months ago and decided 
in its favor, is counsel for the Alabama 
Journal, 


Rossiter Gets Tootsie Rolls 
Ralph Rossiter, Inc... New York 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising and merchandising of the 
Sweets Company of America, manufac- 
turer of Tootsie Rolls. 
. . . 


Represent Los Angeles Papers 


_ Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
to represent the Los Angeles Jilustrated 


Daily News and Post Record. 


Adds Mather to Staff 

Winston Mather has joined the new 
business department of Detroit Con- 
vention & Tourist Bureau. .- 
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to lure a Little One 


as it takes to Cateha 


BiG ONE 


ConverTING prospects into customers 
takes about the same time and effort every- 
where . . in small town or big market. The 
difference lies in the NUMBERS of prospects 
that can be exposed to a selling argument. 


Markets made up of a Volume of Buyers are 


certainly a first essential to Volume of Sales. 


So it seems wisest to concentrate upon the Big 


Markets; those key areas that Buy in Bulk . . 


Bum 


and return profits accordingly. 


In 15 of these, the 26 great Hearst Newspapers 
which we represent offer a powerful selling 


influence upon millions of consumers . . and 


Te rt 


upon the dealers from whom they buy. 


 “t 





Big Liggett Allowance 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘THE Liggett Drug Company last 
year collected more from manu- 
facturers in advertising allowances 
than it spent for advertising, ac- 
cording to W. Watt, executive 
vice-president, whose letter, which 
was put in the record of the hear- 
ing of the special House commit- 
tee investigating allowances, reads : 


The total amount received by 
Liggett’s in form of compensation 
and allowances for window and 
counter displays and advertising 
during the year 1934 was $797,- 
386.56. The total amount expended 
for advertising during the year 
1934 was $638,644.13. 
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Form Oyster Institute 


The Oyster Institute of North 
America was organized recently by a 
group of 200 growers representing the 
Atlantic seaboard. The purpose of the 
organization, which is an_offspring of 
the Oyster Growers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation of North America, is to promote 
high standards of quality and service 
and to increase the consumption of 
fresh oysters. Offices will be in_Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Dr. Lewis E. Rad- 
cliffen, as director. The account will be 
handled by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Joins Miami “Daily Tribune” 
Harvey Clopton, for the last six years 
with the Herman Straus & Sons Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, has joined 
the staff of the Miami Daily Tribune as 
merchandising director. 
eee 


Potter with Powers-Andrews 


Evan R. Potter, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the New York Times, 
is now with Powers-Andrews, Inc., 
New York, in charge of national adver- 
tising for the Daily Legal and Commer- 
cial Group. 

. . oe 


New Copy Chief, Hanff-Metzger 


Joseph J. Dunn, formerly copy chief 
of the L. H. Ha 
York, has joi . t 
‘Metzger, Inc., of that city, as.copy chief. 
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The difference is a matter of 
$158,742.43, 

Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas, chairman of the commit- 
tee, is determined to go on with 
the investigation, but there is evi- 
dence of lack of unanimity on the 
part of the other members of the 
committee. The date of the next 
hearing had not yet been set by the 
early part of this week. 

One member threatened to resign 
when hearings were resumed after 
an executive session and Mr. Pat- 
man intimated he was at liberty to 
do so. Pressure was being brought 
to obtain from other food chains 
advertising information similar to 
that supplied by the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific company. 


— 


Larger Campaign for Hupp 


The Hupp Motor Car Company this 
fall will concentrate its advertising in 
cities and towns where it has dealers. 
Its advertising plans call for an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in newspaper ad 
vertising as compared with previous ex- 
penditures per car, with more frequent 
insertions and larger space. Copy, in 
addition to featuring Hupp cars, will 
also tell the public who Hupp dealers 
are and where they are located. 

eee 


Plans Sardine Campaign 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect a campaign which has n endorsed 
by a group of Norwegian sardine packers 
to promote the consumption of their 
Rr uct in the United States. Kingsley 

artin, of the Presbrey agency, is re- 
turning from a trip to Norway where 
the appointment was negotiated. It is 
expected that newspapers will be used. 

eee 


Hostetter Names Norvell 


Saunders Norvell, at one time presi- 
dent of the Remington Arms Corpora- 
tion, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
named president of the Hostetter Cor 
poration, recently organized to take over 
the business of the Hostetter Company, 
Pittsburgh, stomach bitters. William 
H. Ingersoll is vice-president of the new 
organization. 

. om a 


Ybry to Cowan & Dengler 


Ybry, Inc., New York, perfumes and 
peor, has placed its advertising with 
owan & Dengler, Inc., New York. 
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Advertising Reclamation 


An Open Letter and a Proposition to Secretary Ickes from an 
Old Co. College Classmate 


By Ezra Smith* 


DEAR ICKIE: 


Is it lese majeste, I wonder, to address you now by your 
under-graduate monicker ? 

I seem to recall, however, your sudden aversion to this nick- 
name when you returned to the University of Chicago for your 
law degree in 1904-7. Those happened to be the very same 
years when the campus, the newspapers and the All-American 
football team were dominated by a physical phenom named 


Walter Eckersall, but universally 
called “Eckie.” 

Also I seem to remember that a 
new Law co-ed, who heard you 
called “Ickie,” rocked both the law 
library and your dignity to their 
foundations by a strident whisper 
to her friend, “How amazing that 
he is the greatest football player 
that ever lived!” 

(Kill that, Miss Goldilocks, and 
start over again.) 

Dear Mr. IcKEs: 

I see by the papers that you are 
going to have direction of the 
spending of the $4,800,000,000,000. 
(No, Miss G., maybe it’s $4,800,- 
000,000. Better use the words 
“four billion eight hundred mil- 
lions” instead of trying to put tt 
in figures. Howthell can an adver- 
tising office like ours figure out 
any such figures when our clients 
squawk at items like $48 for “mis- 
cellaneous”—same being exactly 
what I spent the other night en- 
tertaining the very guy who 
squawks about it. Think of hav- 
ing 48 hundred millions for “mis- 
cellaneous’” !) 


Now, Mr. Ickes, everybody 


*Smith is not the real name, of course, 
but let it go. 





knows what trouble you’re having 
planning to spend all this. I see 
that you’re going to spend some 
of it shipping a lot of folks from 
sub-marginal farms in Minnesota 
to sub-arctic farming in Alaska; 
and moving Ozark hillbillies from 
the moonshiny mountain tops 
down into the~valleys, thus reduc- 
ing the distance between supply 
and demand. Etc., ad infinitesimal. 

But nowhere have I seen pro- 
posal of any projects for the recla- 
mation of advertising. Yet adver- 
tising, from both an alphabetical 
and a needing-it standpoint, should 
head your list of reclamation and 
re-employment projects. 

Of course, I foresee that FERA 
and other alphabetical authorities 
will object to my plan, because it 
will do the advertising business, 
general business, and the public, an 
enormous amount of good. This 
does seem to be a fatal fault, but I 
ask you to bear with me neverthe- 
less. Couldn’t they possibly make 
one exception, and spend a few 
millions even if some public bene- 
fit might possibly come from it? 


Applying the “Minnesota shift” 
My program is really founded on 
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your Minnesota principle, where 
you shift farmers from plowing 
one kind of rocks in Minnesota to 
plowing different, and bigger, rocks 
i laska. You know that they 
will be the happiest, most efficient 
farmers in Minnesota when you 
move ’em back there after a month 
or so. 

My basic principle is the same: 
Just shift everybody in the adver- 
tising business around, and make 
him do the other fellow’s job for 
a while. And as the Administra- 
tion’s policy is to work in regi- 
mentation wherever possible, I 
have added a few hints along those 
lines. 

(1) Start with the representa- 
tives, Every one of them (thinks 
he) knows how to handle an ad- 
vertising campaign better than the 
advertiser or the agency can. (And, 
bygod, some of ‘em really can.) 
So: starting the first of next 
month, all representatives stop rep- 
resenting magazines, newspapers, 
outdoor, radio, etc., and step into 
jobs of buying space or time in 
their own and competing media. 

Make half of them take the jobs 
of the be-cussed space-buyers in 
the agencies, where all they have 
to do each day is to be solicited 
by forty representatives, make up 
ten new schedules in their spare 
time, and revise a few of the pre- 
viously okehed schedules accord- 
ing to the exigencies of appropria- 
tions, of manufacturing, of sales 
departments, the whims of clients, 
or the chumminess of the local 
distributor with some representa- 
tive. 

The other half are to be made 
advertising managers—most of 
them, of course, with no authority 
whatever, but compelled to listen 
all day to hammer-and-tongs solici- 
tations by outraged representatives 
whose media were not put on the 
list by the agency, or were taken 
off by some one of the advertising 
manager’s many bosses. 

Of course, some of the represen- 
tatives don’t need the liberal educa- 
tion which these transfers will give 
to most of the tribe; they can bal- 
ance off the exceptional space- 
buyers and advertising managers ; 
so we'll start at least even. 
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Make space buyers try selling space 

(2) Naturally, the displaced 
space buyers and advertising man- 
agers would be put into the reps’ 
jobs—for the very great good of 
their souls, in most cases, and for 
the betterment of the media-selling 
business every so often. 

However, certain space buyers, 
deserving of special discipline, 
would first be compelled to relieve 
harried account executives and at- 
tempt to justify their own previous 
media selections to those occasional 
clients who give some thought and 
study to trifles like media. 

Similarly, certain advertising 
managers who fondly imagine that 
they really create and perform the 
entire advertising campaign “with 
only the most casual assistance 
from the agency”—well, we’d make 
’em put their beliefs into practice. 

(3) Without surfeiting the field 
of representation, we would make 
representatives out of those pub- 
lishers who are sure that, if their 
representatives only worked occa- 
sionally, the publications they own 
would carry every piece of busi- 
ness their more-deserving competi- 
tors have. We would give these 
publishers the opportunity of going 
out and getting ail the business to 
be had out of any one city. These 
assignments need be for only two 
weeks, in even the most stubborn 
cases. 

(4) Every publication office per- 
petually has its own private Civil 
War between advertising managers, 
circulation managers and editors. 
Advertising managers would have 
a chance to really get somewhere 
if the editors would only do a real 
editorial job, and if circulation 
managers would only do a circula- 
tion job. Circulation managers 
feel the same way about editors 
and advertising managers. Editors 
use reverse, if better, English 
about advertising managers and 
circulation managers, 

All will be given a chance, in 
each other’s jobs, to show-what-I- 
could-do. 

To prevent the complete evapora- 
tion of all periodicals and news- 
papers, as well as to avoid an 
enormous increase in paper-doll 
cutting among publication people, 
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ee and a half million copies in 
two weeks and a half was a delivery 
we made not long ago on a folder 
28” x 8%" flat, bleed 4 sides, printed 
2 colors 2 sides, 4 folds. 


Such rapid-fire printing production 
is possible. But only from a printer 
with a battery of color presses and 
with the skill and experience of 
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these transfers would be subject 
to reversal after the first twenty- 
four hours as soon as the editors 
and circulation managers admit 
having enough. Advertising man- 
agers never admit having enough. 

N.B.—I said that the disappear- 
ance of all publications would be a 
calamity; but the idea has merit 
as applied to a considerable num- 
ber of them. A list will be sup- 
plied a by our 4A’s 
or A. N. 

The ee transfer process 
which would kill the good ones, 
might cure some of the punks. Or 
you could use the Wallace method, 
and pay the owners to plow them 
under, before advertisers and sub- 
scribers do the job. 

(5) Another large group re- 
quiring reverse-employment con- 
sists of salesmen of advertised 
products who condemn to every- 
body the very idea of their com- 
pany’s advertising at all, who tell 
the world that they could sell just 
as much or more if there wasn’t 
any money wasted on advertising. 

My plan: They would cover the 
same territories for their non-ad- 
vertising competitors, with their 
salaries docked in proportion as 
they failed to sell as much as they 
formerly sold of advertised prod- 
ucts. 


Sales managers on the bounce 


Upon recommendation of adver- 
tising managers and agency account 
executives, a substantial number of 
self-back-patting sales managers 
would be added to this group. They 
would be assigned particularly to 
selling to chain stores at the same 
wholesale prices as for well-adver- 
tised brands. 

Treasurers who are always chisel- 
ing down advertising appropriations 
would be assigned to stand out- 
side, and catch said sales managers 
on the third bounce. 

(6) Next we do something for 
the dealers who don’t believe in 
advertising; who reiterate that 
they’d be far better off without any 
advertising back of the products 
they sell. We'd let them be better 
off. We'd remove all advertised 
goods from their shelves, and let 
them go back to the good old days 
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when they really sold every sale— 
and didn’t sell nearly so much. 

(7) My pet plan of them all is 
my Take Your Own Medicine Au- 
thority. It will perform a great 
public service. Work will be given 
to many unemployed advertising 
men to cure a hitherto incurable 
advertising evil. 

All speeches and articles by 
members of the A. N. A. or 
4A’s will be carefully studied, and 
each such speaker-writer will be 
compelled to practice what he 
preaches for at least one month 
from date of such preachment. 

Thus, advertisers who fulminate 
against forced-combination news- 
papers, and then calmly continue 
using them all, shall have their 
schedules automatically revised to 
use non-combination papers except 
when they aren’t anywhere near 
equally efficient. Our  schedule- 
censors will also attend to those 
who denounce insurance-premium 
circulation-getting, but don’t trouble 
to look at their A. B. C. reports 
when making schedules. And those 
who bulldoze publishers to reduce 
rates shall not be allowed to there- 
after use exclusively publications 
which refuse reductions. 

Those who roar about the dis- 
crepancies between local and na- 
tional rates shall be made to cease 
and desist from deciding their news- 
paper lists arbitrarily on the basis 
of which paper carries the most 
local advertising, without checking 
to see how low the local rate is. 
The guys who appeal to publishers 
to give up the mad scramble of 
forcing circulations so as to have 
the largest circulation in the field 
or city, shall be slapped down by 
any representative whose publica- 
tion is taken off the list because 
“the fact that you aren't gaining 
circulation as rapidly as your com- 
petitor is a sign of weakness”; 
and the dropped publication shall 
be put back on the list. And, etc. 

At their discretion, the TYOMA 
censors may also follow such 
speakers on the same platform, or 
in the same trade papers, and point 
out the more glaring of the incon- 
sistencies between what-they-say 
and what-they-do. 
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Eat their own boloney 

A special Make Them Eat Some 
of Their Own Boloney subdivision 
will devote itself to publishers 
whose livelihood comes from get- 
ting other people to advertise, but 
who never do it themselves. A 
practical campaign of business 
paper and collateral advertising 
will be worked out in each case, 
and employment given to hundreds 
of unemployed copy writers to pre- 
pare intelligent advertising. (Note 
—No Federal appropriation neces- 
sary; this will pay for itself from 
the very start.) 

(8) All questionnaire-makers, 
with two exceptions, will be com- 
pelled to change places with their 
wives ; and leave the cooking, floor- 
scrubbing and/or the babies every 
twenty minutes to undergo lengthy 
and valueless quizzes about their 
buying habits, states of mind, likes 
and dislikes, and emotional re- 
actions to this, that and then some. 

(9) Research managers are to 
stop researching for a while. In- 
stead they will call on advertisers 
and agencies and translate their 
reports into business language. 
They will also carry their working 
papers and explain how they 
manipulate the search to prove ex- 
actly what they set out to prove; 
especially what findings were 
omitted because, by mistake, they 
proved favorable to competitors. 
The four researchers not needing 
this discipline will be put in charge 
of your own business recovery 
fact finders . . . who do. 


Pillorying radio blurbers 


(10) Radio advertising blurb 
writers shall be placed in pillories, 
in pairs, in public places and com- 
pelled to recite, alternately, all of 
the inanities they've committed. 
Their resultant chastening would 
mean greatly increased sales by 
radio. 

Similar treatment would be 
meted out to the writers of dialog 
copy. Those who perpetrate al- 
leged conversations between normal 
women would be compelled to per- 
sonally present their efforts before 
women’s clubs; delegations of 
boys and girls would be given free 
rein in razzing those who mis- 
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represent them; and the utterly 
impossible remarks of business 
men, doctors, garage mechanics, 
and—especially—lovers, would be 
appropriately dealt with by a mob 
of Brooklyn and St. Louis base- 
ball fans. 

Again inventors of pseudo-medi- 
cal and quasi-scientific arguments 
would have their lives and those of 
their families regimented to follow 
exactly all of the advertising dicta 
of their ilk. Sentence to be sus- 
pended, on probation, just in time 
to avoid fatalities. 


(11) There are a lot of good 
copy writers, artists and idea men 
who are more or less unemployed 
—sometimes because they were so 
good that they interfered with the 
peace, golf and bridge of their im- 
mediate superiors. We would put 
them to work preparing additional 
copy for the many advertisers who 
use just one piece of copy per 
month, regardless of the inefficiency 
of endlessly repeating it to the 
public through the multiple dupli- 
cation of all the media they 
use. You can’t convince these 
advertisers that most readers of 
morning papers also.fead evening 
papers, and that miflions of the 
most desirable prospects read more 
than one magazine—as well as 
reading newspapers; so we have 
to regiment these guys. 


A new job for Rex Tugwell 

(12) During the recess (if any) 
of Congress, you will assign Rex 
Tugwell, Secretary Wallace, Sena- 
tors Copeland, Wagner, Huey 
Long, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission et al., to investing in, and 
operating, one or more businesses 
which would be directly affected 
by the reform legislation they are 
advocating so enthusiastically and 
remorselessly. When they return 
to their governmental jobs, they 
will be much more receptive to 
considering the recommendations of 
the honest, experienced leaders of 
American business who are sin- 
cerely interested in seeing business 
reformed where needed, but not 
disemboweled just to cure some 
pimples on the surface. They will 


even add themselves to the “selfish 
minorities” which a certain Gov- 











... and the next day SHE BOUGHT 


HIS is a photograph of a lot of sales about to happen. 


A typical Daily News reader is doing her regular 
night-before shopping in her favorite newspaper. Presently 
she will make out a list—so many packages, so many dozen 
of this and so many pounds of that—the things she is going 


to buy tomorrow! 
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There is nothing unusual about this picture—it’s an old 
Chicago custom. Hundreds of thousands of Chicago house- 
wives know their groceries—and this is how! 


Because The Daily News is Chicago’s only complete 
food-buying guide—with more food advertising than the next 
two newspapers combined—more Chicago women use it con- 
sistently as their shopping guide. And because more able-to- 
buy housewives actually buy from the advertising in The 
Daily News, it’s the most profitable food advertising medium 
in Chicago by a wide margin. 


Proof? The food linage records! During the last five 
years, when advertising had to sell harder than ever and 
curtailed advertising appropriations played havoc with most 
media, The Chicago Daily News actually improved its posi- 
tion in food advertising. 


Fifth in food linage among all the daily newspapers of 
the United States in 1929, The Chicago Daily News went 
into first place in 1930—and has stayed in the lead ever since. 
During the last five years the second evening newspaper 
in Chicago dropped from 45th to 48th place, and the first 
morning newspaper tail-spun from 96th to 123rd place in 
the list of daily newspapers measured by Media Records. 


What’s the answer? Simply this: Because The Chicago 
Daily News reaches the right people, in the right way, at 
the right time—it sells more goods at lower advertising cost. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Awe Mewspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT — SAN FRANCISCO 
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ernment official constantly chides. 

This is, of course, by no means 
complete. It is merely a prelimi- 
nary outline, to show you the grand 
possibilities of temporary re- 
employment, reclamation and regi- 
mentation in the advertising busi- 
ness. 

If we ever permit some adver- 
tising men—and compel the rest— 
to stick to the jobs they can do 
best, we can get the advertising 
business somewhere near 100 per 
cent of its possibilities; and ad- 
vertising and general business will 
flourish like the famous Green Bay 
( Wis.) tree. 

Like the Minnesota farmers, 
think how glad we will all be to 
get back into, and how hard we 
will work at, our previous jobs. 

Of course, the transfer process 
will be good in another way: In 
advertising, as in farming, maybe 
a lot of us will discover that we 


+ 


John D. Lucas Joins 
Fletcher & Ellis 
John D. Lucas has joined the creative 
staff of Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New 
York agency. He has been with Maxon, 
Inc., where he has been writing copy for 
H. J. Heinz “57’’ Varieties. He was 
at one time with the former Batten 
agency and formerly had been copy chief 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 
. a . 


Braley to Frank Presbrey 


Norman Braley, formerly with Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc., New York, for 
three years and more recently with the 
art department of the R. L. Watkins 
Company, has joined the art staff of the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York. 

. ” e 


Wright Has New Post 
Edward F. Wright, formerly Eastern 
representative of the Indiana Farmers 
Guide, has been appointed Eastern man- 
ager of Associated Farm Papers, with 
headquarters in New York. 
* . . 


With Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
Stuart Darlington Ludlum, formerly 
in the copy department of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York, is now with the Chi- 
cago office of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., in a similar capacity. 
. ia 7 


Gets Insulation Account 


Silvercote Products, Inc., Chicago, in- 
sulation materials, has appointed Critch- 
field & Company, of that city, as adver- 
tising counsel. 
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belong in Alaska, rather than in 
Minnesota. 

Or that we don’t belong any- 
where in the farming, or advertis- 
ing, business, 

In which case we automatically 
qualify for Government jobs regu- 
lating these very businesses. 

Sorry, I must stop here, 
because some visitors who have 
just come in tell me that they 
want to transfer me to a place 
where I am better qualified, and, of 
course, I am glad to set an example 
for the procedure I have advocated 
above. . 


Yours, etc., 
Ezra SMITH, 
(per Susie Goldilocks). 


(Mr. Smith was unable to sign 
this personally, because they have 
just taken him back to the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum.—S. G.) 


+ 


Ingersoll, General Manager, 
Time, Inc. 


Ralph McA. Ingersoll, since 1931 man- 
aging editor of Fortune, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Time, Inc., 
and all subsidiaries. 

He joined Time, Inc., as assistant 
managing editor of Fortune in 1930, a 
year later becoming managing editor, and 
is credited as having been largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
aang, efficiency and literary standards 
of Fortune’s editorial organization. 

After his graduation from Yale in 
1921, Mr. Ingersoll worked as a min- 
ing engineer. His first job in the maga- 
zine business was with the New Yorker, 
which he joined shortly after its in- 
ception, as a reporter in the “‘Talk of the 
Town” department. Subsequently he 
became managing editor. 


Adds Meiners to Staff 


Norman H. Meiners has left the 
Street Railways Advertising Company to 
join Phelps Engel Phelps, Inc., hicago 
agency, as an account executive. e 
assumes his new duties August 15. Mr. 
Meiners was for twelve years with the 
Macfadden Publications. 


A &P Signs Kate Smith 

Kate Smith has been signed by The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea for a new 
radio program to start October 1. The 
new program, to be heard three times a 
week, will be in addition to the A & P 
Gypsies which will enter upon their four- 
teenth consecutive year on the air. 
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To Eye, to Ear, to Touch 


The Year’s New Radio Receivers Add a Sense Appeal—and the 
Makers Gird for Fight or Frolic 


[ts products re-designed to out- 
mode current engineering prac- 
tice and trigged out externally to 
appeal, not merely to two senses, 
but to three, the radio-receiver in- 
dustry moves massively into what 
its units hope will be its biggest 
selling season since the depression 
set in. 

Broad-front plans of merchan- 
dising swing into action; and ad- 
vertising, going out to the trade 
and to the consumers, offers “the 
greatest advancement in design and 
construction in twenty-eight years 
—since the invention of the original 
DeForest audion.” 

Of course, the “greatest advance- 
ment” is the all-metal tube, de- 
signed by General Electric, an- 
nounced last spring, manufactured 
by RCA Radiotron, and licensed, 
now, for use in the new receivers 
of approximately 85 per cent of the 
set makers. 

Already, the metal tube has 
proved the industry’s most potent, 
new-thing stimulus since the devel- 
opment of all-wave reception. To 
trade-paper advertising and to pre- 
liminary sales effort, the distribut- 
ing sector is responding as en- 
thusiastically as the automobile 
trade responded to the introduction 
of front-wheel knee-action. 

But the analogy goes further. 
For, just as certain producers in 
the automotive field deliberately 
waited until the innovation should 
prove itself a success or a flop, so 
certain producers in radio—and 
notably the potent Philco—stick to 
glass tubes, and either announce, 
publicly—as did Philco in a sur- 
prising, full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement last spring—that they will 
continue to stick, or remain dis- 
creetly silent. 

Thus the tube war, in the midst 
of which G-E exploded its metal- 
tube announcement early this year, 
moves at least partially out of the 





phase of price and into the phase 
of performance; and, unless signs 
deceive—or unless Philco turns 
about—the industry will battle 
merrily throughout the winter. 

Philco’s position invites specula- 
tion. Anticipating its own round- 
up of distributors and dealers, and 
with a baleful eye upon G-E, Phil- 
co banged off with a pageful of 
warning to the public—which didn’t 
yet know what all the shootin’ was 
about—to keep away from metal 
tubes as from a pestilence. That 
was last spring when G-E’s metal- 
tube production had not yet caught 
up with set-production, and the set- 
makers’ demand for the new tubes 
had not yet been born. 


Demand for Metal Tubes 
Has Spread 


But now, thanks to G-E’s ag- 
gressive campaign for licensees— 
and thanks, also, to the develop- 
ment of G-E’s own metal-tube sets 
—the demand has spread. Tube- 
makers are in somewhat of a 
pickle. And Philco, whose glass 
tubes are made by Sylvania, which 
also makes tubes for other set- 
makers, lets it be known that its 
advertising this year will be some- 
what heavier than was last year’s. 

The question what Philco will 
advertise will be answered, so im- 
partial observers believe, by what 
happens to the metal tube—how 
well it performs in consumers’ sets 
and how heartily the consumers 
take to it. Philco can fight. But 
the chances are slight that it will 
undertake to turn back any tide of 
public acceptance; and logic indi- 
cates that, if the tide actually 
arises, Philco will bring out some 
new and “revolutionary” tube of its 
own or, as gracefully as possible, 
go over to all-metal. 

Certainly, before many months 
have passed, the public will have 
become tube-conscious—to: the ex- 
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cuggy Fails to Return! 


*» 
. 


chaps we all expected General Motors to double‘its 
gular dividend and perhaps some of us bought its stock 
anticipation but whether we did or didn’t all of us 
etroiters got a thrill out of the news. The horse and 
ggy boys that were so bearish in late 1929, 1930, 1931 
d 1932 have been repudiated and Detroit once again 
ads the nation in industrial activity and business. 


Many manufacturers cognizant of Detroit’s spectacu- 

r recovery turned to this trading area for accelerated 

les early and are getting them. The wisest among them 

pve concentrated their advertising in The Detroit News 

athe HOME newspaper of Detroit with 76% of its cir- 
lation home delivered by exclusive News carriers, 


4 In this way they can employ substantial space to sell 
_#etroit’s most financially able families, the first to feel the 
“@pulses of returning prosperity, for the circulation of 

e News is so distributed that the better the district, the 
tter The News covers it. 


Your fall schedule should be on its way to 
Detroit now and should be headed for The 
News. Remember new automobile models this 
year will be shown in the fall instead of winter. 
This means greater fall activity in Detroit than 
ever. Gear your advertising to Detroit’s indus- 
trial impetus! 
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Metal tubes will be spotlighted 
in several forthcoming campaigns 


tent, perhaps, of becoming tube- 
bewildered. For the all-metal tube, 
its proponents claim a number of 
advantages; but not all the advan- 
tages will be apparent or audible to 
the untrained or untechnical lis- 
tener. On local stations—unless he 
notices a diminution in “noise”—he 
will notice little difference; but on 
short-wave foraging, he will find 
better reception. In addition, if he 
cares about technicalities, he will 
be impressed by the claims that the 
tube is self-shielded, that it is 
mounted ruggedly and electrically 
welded, that its base is mechan- 
ically locked in position, that the 
base, itself, is octal and that it 
boasts a self-aligning plug and key. 

And every consumer, non-techni- 
cal and technical, will be impressed 
by the further fact that the metal 
version is not interchangeable with 
glass, and that to get metal-tube 
reception he must buy a new set. 

And finally, for the metal tube, 
there is more development to come; 
and some of that development may 
ensue before the selling season 1s 
over. The glass tube, marvelous 
as it is, has virtually reached its 
engineering peak. With the metal 
type, which already has demon- 
strated important virtues, experi- 
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mental work has just been begun. 

Meanwhile, a tube problem that 
confronts at least one maker of 
liigh-priced sets remains to be 
solved. This manufacturer has 
found the metal tube not yet per- 
fectly adaptable to high-power out- 
put, and so, in this year’s de luxe 
models, is continuing with glass. 

As to tubes, then, in the sets of 
all the major manufacturers except 
Philco, the consumer will find 
metal tubes—with this further ex- 
ception: most makes of receiving 
sets of six tubes and less will still 
carry tubes of glass. 

But tubes, crucial as they will 
prove in this year’s competition, are 
not the only innovations. 

“Perhaps the most interesting of 
this year’s developments—interest- 
ing, at least, from the standpoint 
of merchandising,” says Ray V. 
Sutliffe, editor of Radio Retailing, 
“is the addition of an appeal to a 
third sense. Thus far, receiving 
sets have been seen and _ heard. 
The makers strove for beauty of 
cabinet and excellence of tone. 
This year’s sets appeal, also, to 
touch. They carry new controls 
and devices that the user may take 
hold of and, for his own edifica- 
tion and amusement, actually oper- 
ate. Thus, of this year’s radios it 
may be said that you can see them, 
hear them, and feel them.” 

Engineering improvement has 
not been confined to tubes, but has 
been carried to other parts. Thus, 
the typical this year’s set embodies 
an improved speaker, a different. 
swankier, more accurate dial; and 
perhaps it tunes, not with a me- 
chanical pointer, but with a ray of 
light. 

Among the major companies, 
behind-the-lines campaigning has 
been raging for weeks. As was 
reported in Printers’ INK of 
July 25, G-E went into action with 
a quick succession of dealer meet- 
ings, introducing the new G-E sets 
—now built at Bridgeport and not 
at RCA—to distributors and deal- 
ers from coast to coast. The G-E 
program includes plans for direct 
servicing through dealers, exclusive 
dealerships and exclusive _ terri- 
tories for distributors, time-pay- 
ment financing through the G-E 
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Contracts Corporation, and a co- 
operative advertising expenditure 
of about $1,000,000 

RCA Victor, which will continue 
to manufacture a line of sets under 
its own name, heads its parade with 
a de luxe combination radio-and- 
phonograph, to retail at $500 and 
to be sold, ensemble, with a library 
of records priced at $1,000. The 
records, selected by authorities in 
music, are to be offered as a group; 
and they will be presented as the 
products of a new method of re- 
cording—a method that, by a new 
control of loud and heavy passages 
and of light and finely drawn pas- 
sages, will increase contrast and 
enhance musical “color.” 

Atwater Kent, offering a line of 
metal-tube and glass-tube sets, 
plays up its “Control-Room Recep- 
tion,” and, in literature to dealers, 
is predicting that the buyer will 
reason, “if the set hasn't metal 
tubes, then it’s not the newest set 
I can buy.” To dealers, also, 
Atwater Kent has capitalized its 
new tube alliance with RCA, and 
prophesied that the new A-K sets, 
“backed by these two great names, 
will find ready acceptance with the 
American public.” 

Zenith, gone metal tube, but not 
playing up that change predomi- 
nantly, offers five other new fea- 
tures; a black dial, split-second 
tuning, overtone amplifier, triple 
filtering, and dimensional tone. 

Stewart-Warner says: “Of 
course, the new Stewart-Warner 
radios will have all metal tubes.” 

Stromberg-Carlson offers models 
at prices ranging from $59.50 to 
$985, as follows: table type, with 
glass tubes, $59.50, with metal (in- 
cluding one extra tube), ; con- 
sole, with glass tubes, $78.50, with 


metal, $85; console, with glass, 
$92.50, with metal, $99; high- 
a 


Anti-Infection Campaign 

A campaign against first aid dressings 
ve _ not been serio’ after 
can Red Cross products in full- -page 
advertisements in nes. 

The campaign is on tests of 
more than fift different types of band- 
ages oupehenall in the open market. 

The first advertisement shows a pair 
of crutches, headlined, “Monuments to 
a Misplaced Trust.” 
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fidelity sets, both with metal tubes, 
$132.50 and $145; ten-tube glass 
sets, $187.50; de luxe glass sets 
(the second and third, combination 
machines, with new labyrinth repro- 
duction) at $495, $795, and $985. 

Emerson, with models ranging 
from $19.95 to $129.95, plays up its 
“Harmonized Unit”—and its metal 
tubes. 

Fada, recalling that it “gave to 
the world the first practical battery 
set with a neutrodyne circuit,” re- 
ports that “Fada forges ahead, in- 
troducing a wide range of 1936 
models with all-metal tube chassis.” 

And even a veteran falls in 
line—Howard, “America’s oldest 
radio manufacturer,” presents the 
Howard World-Seven with all 
metal tubes. 

And finally—price. 
son stand trading-up? 

Although the wish may. be father 
to the thought, the industry’s gen- 
eral opinion is that the day of the 
low-priced set is waning. Ob- 
viously, RCA Victor with a selling 
unit priced at the level of a cur- 
rently luxurious automobile, be- 
lieves there is money, somewhere. 

And at levels less awe-inspiring 
set prices have been jacked-up 10 
to 15 per cent. - 

With the possible exception, then, 
of the tube-makers, many of whom 
have re-tooled their plants almost 
overnight and rushed into metal- 
tube production without knowing 
exactly what was going to happen 
next, the industry seems to feel 
pretty good. If an intra-industry 
scrap is impending, the combatants 
are ‘ready; and the public, watch- 
ing from the sidelines, will see 
spirited action. And if the enemy 
is to be just Old Man Sales Resis- 
tance, then the industry advances 
into battle better armed than in a 
half-decade. 
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tee THOMAS — News 


commentator, author. Has written 
several articles for THIS WEEK. 


Lhe Shorter the Better— 


Ww asked Lowell Thomas, who had just 

written an exciting article for us*, what 

he thought of THIS WEEK'S editorial program. 
His answer makes a point. Said he: 

“Short articles are more difficult to write but 

more likely to be read. Hence the author's 


satisfaction is likely to be greater.” 
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THIS WEEK'S 21 publishers wanted a maga- 
zine keyed to the newspaper tempo. Lowell 
Thomas is another writer who gets this edi- 
torial idea. “More likely to be read” expresses 
the purpose behind their demand for shorter, 
swifter writing ... stories and articles which 
more quickly reflect life as it is lived today. 

And circulation increases show that the 
publishers have correctly interpreted what 
the public wanted... that THIS WEEK “builds 
circulation . . . holds circulation . .. and clicks 
with the readers”. 


*k Watch for “He Dared the Dry Hell” in next Sunday's 
st THIS WEEK—it does for Bertram Thomas, British explorer, 
what Lowell Thomas did for “Lawrence of Arabia’. 


‘| THIS WEEK 


The Magazine for the Millions—Brief, Colorful, Dramatic 
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Advertising in Movies 


HILLMAN-SHANE ADVERTISING 
AcEncy, INC. 


Los ANGELES 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with much interest 
your article “Brand Conscious 
Movies” which appeared in the 
August 1 issue of Printers’ INK. 
It may interest you to know that 
the appearance of nationally adver- 
tised products in most pictures does 
not come about from the desire of 
producers to sound out the public 
as regards bringing back commer- 
cial films to theaters. 

Strange as it may seem, there is 
an individual in Hollywood who 
has built up quite a thriving busi- 
ness predicated upon his ability to 
have products of his clients incor- 
porated into scenes of pictures in 
production. His procedure is sim- 
ple. Having a wide acquaintance 
among the directors, scenario edi- 
tors, and prop men of Hollywood, 
he is accordingly able to obtain a 
copy of a script before production 
is started. Reading it through 
thoroughly, he is ofttimes able to 
find a spot in one of the scenes for 
a product of one of his clients and 
through his wide contacts in the 
film colony he is many times able 
to have it incorporated among the 
props that are used for that par- 
ticular scene. 

At last report, this individual has 
more than sixty national advertis- 
ers included among his clients. 

As regards commercial films be- 
ing brought back to theaters, it is 
my opinion that this will never be 
done successfully unless 90 per cent 
real entertainment and 10 per cent 
advertising is provided in each reel. 
Exhibitors know that people at- 
tend theaters for the sole purpose 
of being entertained, and that the 
only result of injecting commercial 
films into their programs will be to 
ultimately drive customers away 
from the box-office. 

As you know, commercial films 
were banned from theaters in 1930 
because of the deluge of protests 
coming from patrons, who found 


the subjects very boring. As far 
as any attempts being made to as- 
certain the current reaction of the 
public to these films, several Los 
Angeles exhibitors ran them at va- 
rious times during the last year to 
the tune of many boos and hisses 
from their patrons—a fact that 
would seem to indicate that the 
general public still demands 100 per 
cent entertainment for their money. 


Davin HILLMAN. 
* * * 


KNICKERBOCKER BROADCASTING 
Company, INC. 


New York City 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of August 1, on 
page 21, there is an article entitled 
“Brand Conscious Movies.” 

As I read this article, three in- 
stances popped out of my past ad- 
vertising experiences. The first 
was almost twenty years ago while 
I was advertising manager for 
Thomas G. Plant Company in Bos- 
ton. The second occurred about 
twelve or fifteen years ago while 
I was with Edison Phonographs, 
and the third, about ten years ago 
with another company. 

In each case, I was approached 
through the mail by motion picture 
producers offering to feature the 
name of the product I was adver- 
tising in a feature picture and ask- 
ing a stated fee. All three cases 
are somewhat dim in my mind now, 
so that I do not recall the name 
of the motion picture company nor 
the amounts that were asked. 

The only one I took seriously 
was the offer made to me while | 
was with Edison Phonographs be- 
cause a reading of the proposed 
script indicated that Edison Phono- 
graphs would be sufficiently fea- 
tured by both name and illustration 
of the various models. 

So it looks like movie producers 
have been “brand conscious” for a 
great many years. 


Puiu A. Fuss, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 
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Ex-Agency Man Confesses 


And in His Confession He Reveals Some of the Weaknesses of 
Solicitation Practices 


By S. Roland Hall 


RECENT experiences, related in 
these pages, of agency men 
soliciting new accounts and run- 
ning counter to the pull of brothers- 
in-law, nephews, et cetera, have 
been very interesting. This being 
a day of true confessions, I am 
moved to confess to some adven- 
tures and impressions—from the 
point. of view of sales manager, 
advertising manager and agency 
man. 

For a half dozen years, I have 
been an ex-agency man. Prior to 
1929 I spent ten years as head of 
a small agency in a small city— 
such a small outfit that I had to 
serve as the outside business-getter 
as well as the principal inside 
service man. I got a lot of fun 
out of agency work until poor busi- 
ness made me so inactive as the 
salesman of the space of one of my 
group of publisher-employers that 

got fired—i.c., lost one vital 
recognition, 

Indirectly I learned that I could 
earn that recognition back by more 
“activity” in the sale of a certain 
kind of space, but I was. discour- 
aged by the situation, made faces at 
the publishers who bounced me and 
entered the employ of a former 
client of my agency as_ sales 
manager. After serving as sales 
manager for two years and rather 
enjoying the vacation from adver- 
tising practice, my responsibilities 
were altered so that I became head 
of the advertising and educational 
departments—“educational” refer- 
ring particularly to training plans 
and materials for a staff of about 
5,000 saleswomen. 

From the points of view of sales 
manager, advertising manager and 
agency man, I..have seen my full 
share of agency solicitation... It is 
easier to pick flaws and to poke 
fun than to say just how the thing 


ought to be done. For, obviously, 
there is no set of rules that will 
fit very many cases. I don’t know 
of anything that is a greater tax 
on a man’s resources than intelli- 
gent and ethical solicitation under 
the conditions that exist today. 
Probably most good advertising 
agencies would Prefer to uphold 
the principle of “no plans and copy 
in competition,” but it seems that 
right now that principle is lying 
dust-laden on a high shelf. One 
able agency man said to me re- 
cently, “Competition is simply 
wolfish.” A recent news item in 
an advertising magazine records 
that a prominent agency won out 
by its plans and copy submitted in 
competition with the efforts of 
more than forty other agencies. 
Unfortunate as it may be, many 
advertisers seem more interested in 
getting these competitive ideas than 
in anything else. 

Some of us in the employ of 
advertisers still have the conviction 
that the submitting of copy is not 
the best first approach. Here is a 
response I made only last week to 
a high-class agency man who wrote 
that. he had been watching our ad- 
vertising with much interest and 
believed he could submit some lay- 
outs and some copy that would at- 
tract us: 


Your/interest in Charis advertising 
is appreciated, but as I believe in 
frankness I have to tell you there is 
not the slightest inclination on our 
part just now to change our advertis- 
ing relationship. Therefore, I think 
it would be idle for us to go into 
a discussion of copy ideas that you 
have in mind. 

I happen to be one of those old- 
timers who believes that good copy 
is perhaps the biggest thing in an 
advertising campaign, but the truth 
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© On Sepremser 8th, for the first time, full rotogravure 
becomes available in New England's great primary 
market of “Globe” readers. 


® On that day, over 300,000 rotogravure sections of 
“The Boston Sunday Globe” will enter New England 
homes— 225,000 within Boston’s 30-mile area. 


® The addition of this illustrated section of dramatic 
pictures completes the format of New England’s 
most popular family newspaper. It is the eighth 
section of a great home newspaper that already con- 
tains seven full sections devoted to: News; Editorial; 
Household: Sports: Comics; Magazine; and Classified 
contents. Something for all the family. 


© At the lowest available rate for rotogravure, adver- 
tisements may be printed either in sepia or roto-color. 


¢ In the Boston trading area, as a whole, the Sunday 
“Globe” leads all other Boston Sunday newspapers 
in 81 out of 149 cities and towns. It leads the other 
Boston Sunday newspaper with a rotogravure section 
in 131 of these 149 cities and towns, and has 118.3% 
more circulation in this trading area. 

HERE IS AN EXCITING OPPORTUNITY FOR A FRESH 
ADVERTISING APPROACH TO THE BOSTON MARKET 
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is that copy does not seem to be our 
biggest problem just now—nor has it 
ever been. Not that what we are do- 
ing can’t always be improved, but 
there are other things that seem more 
baffling. 

You may recall that one ten-year 
chapter in my experience was in the 
agency field. A longer period of time 
has been spent in the jobs of acver- 
tising manager or sales manager. 
Looking at advertising from both 
these points of view, I can hardly see 
how the best first approach to an 
advertising campaign can be a con- 
sideration of copy in competition. 
As I see things, even a most resource- 
ful agency man must know consider- 
able about the history and problems 
of the business before he can get 
down very intelligently to a consid- 
eration of what is the best copy. 

I am not condemning your method 
of starting negotiations, because I 
suppose in this day of severe compe- 
tition the ethical principle that the 
AAAA tries to advance—that of not 
submitting copy and plans in com- 
petition—has to a large extent been 
shelved. It is probably true that a 
great many advertisers are more im- 
pressed by seeing copy suggestions 
than they are by any other form of 
solicitation. 

It happens that while I was adver- 
tising agent, I served the Charis ac- 
count a couple of years. In fact, that 
experience with Charis accounts for 
my being here as an employee. When 
I came in as the head of a department 
here, after being out of Charis af- 
fairs two years, I did not trust myself 
to make any real recommendations 
as to changes in plans until I had 
had an opportunity to study the busi- 
ness several months and catch up 
with the development of things. This 
gives you my state of mind as an 
individual. 

There seems to me to be no like- 
lihood of any change of agency in 
the near future. When the time for 
a change comes, if it ever does, we 
shall, of course, be glad to give care- 
ful consideration to all agencies that 
seem to be best fitted to plan and 
handle the advertising of a direct- 
selling organization. 


This article is merely a small 
collection of impressions—not an 
orderly review of agency solicita- 
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tion. If the narrative is mildly 
helpful, I shall be pléased. 

I marvel at times that agency 
solicitations are addressed with dis- 
regard of the man responsible for 
the advertising. Yes, I realize that 
often the man carrying the title of 
advertising manager is a rubber- 
stamp clerk whose judgment and 
opinions count for little, This is 
not always the case, however; and 
when it isn’t, it surely is worth 
while recognizing that he is on the 
job and may have something to say 
about a new advertising-agency re- 
lationship as well as new advertis- 
ing plans. 

What is the effect on a man 
of good caliber when he has re- 
ferred to him several letters from 
the Blink-Blank-Plunk organization 
sent to the president, the vice-pres- 
ident, the secretary and treasurer? 
He probably takes a little devilish 
delight in writing with painstaking 
courtesy that the correspondence 
has been referred to him and that 
so far as he knows there is no 
change of advertising-agency re- 
lationship in view. 

Personally I have no feeling against 
agency solicitation addressed to 
every one in our organization likely 
to have a voice in new promotional 
plans; in fact, I like for my asso- 
ciates to get first-hand impressions 
of these matters rather than to get 
them second-hand from me. Only 
I am human enough to like it if 
the B-B-P recognizes that I am on 
the job and may be interested in 
seeing what it has to say about its 
world-beating organization or ideas. 

Not so long ago an agency that 
once served the Charis Corporation 
got hold of one of the entirely un- 
founded rumors that we were about 
to change agents. They telephoned 
or addressed about all of my su- 
perior officers, only to have these 
officers refer the matter to me. I 
didn’t take offense, I just grinned; 
but it seemed like a fine example 
of untactful salesmanship. 

With this common first step of 
“We have an idea that is just right 
for your business” I have little 
patience, as I have set forth in the 
copy of my quoted letter. Some- 
times these solicitations are very 
persistent. 

Last year an Eastern agency ad- 
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dressed several members of our 
organization with the plea that it 
had hit upon a broadcasting pro- 
gram that was just ideal for our 
business. I tried, through corre- 
spondence, to get some hint of the 
type of program, suggesting that 
we had gone through several broad- 
casting experiences and might have 
already used a plan similar to 
theirs. But nothing would do other 
than a trip to the agency’s studio 
where a demonstration of the pro- 
gram, or a similar one would be 
given. Well, I finally made the 
trip, and I spent a couple of hours 
in a most artistic private broad- 
casting room with walls done in 
beautiful natural wood with all the 
knots showing. 

A long talk was had with two 
very able gentlemen and a rather 
brilliant woman whose combined 
knowledge of our business was ap- 
parently confined to being at one of 
our district office sales meetings 
and having a talk with the local 
manager. The model program put 
on for my benefit was clever, but 
the general idea was almost identi- 
cal with a program we had used 
three years before! I let the gen- 
tlemen and lady down gracefully. 
There was no follow-up of the 
solicitation. 


Knowing Something about 
the Client’s Set-Up 


Yes, I know. It is ideal for the 
agency men to have some accurate 
knowledge of the general set-up of 
the advertiser’s business and his ex- 
perience before venturing to suggest 
that they can bring about decided 
improvement, but such inside in- 
formation is not easy to get. But 
at any rate, the soliciting should 
not be so far wide of the mark as 
to talk about “the effect on your 
dealers” when the advertiser doesn’t 
have dealers and doesn’t want them, 
It shouldn’t emphasize notable dis- 
tributing work in big cities when 
the advertiser’s field is out among 
the farmers. 

Cornering the president at the 
country club and exhibiting the 
artistic portfolio tied with leather 
thongs may sometimes work. Some- 
times it doesn’t. Maybe he is a 
wise old chap who doesn’t bother 
himself much about the advertising 
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and prefers to leave such matters 
to his associates. I know a case 
where a Go-Getter Agency, learn- 
ing that the president of a good- 
sized concern was leaving for Eu- 
rope, hastily got passport and ticket 
for its star batsman so that he 
could have plenty of opportunity at 
the president on shipboard. I dare 
say this might have worked with 
some presidents. This one was 
bored and affronted and finally ex- 
pressed himself to that effect. 


One Way of Going about 
a Solicitation 


Certainly, I wouldn't say that I 
was a howling success as a solicitor 
of business for my own agency, 
but I managed to make a good 
living while I was in that division 
of advertising. My own preferred 
method was to make myself and 
my service known first through 
several forms of advertising that 
had no pointed application to any 
one advertiser’s problem. I told of 
things done for others, provided 
they were not of a confidential na- 
ture. I took pride, whenever I 
wrote a letter or made a call, in 
making clear that 1 wasn’t hur- 
riedly submitting ideas for the im- 
provement of a business of which 
I was more or less an ignoramus— 
that I always had a healthy respect 
for the accomplishments of men 
who had spent years “eating and 
sleeping with the business.” I also 
was habitually frank in explaining 
that if the concern then had good 
agency service the best advice I 
could give was not to make a 
change—that an agency’s expe- 
rience with a business over a period 
of several years was a great asset. 

I did play up my successful work 
with advertisers whose products or 
plan of business was somewhat 
similar to those of the concern I 
was soliciting. 

It may interest agency men to 
learn that advertising and _busi- 
ness material published by them is 
marked for the attention of most 
of the executives of my present 
connection, when it shows accurate 
knowledge of business situations 
and conditions and sound reasoning. 
Such material gives us good im- 
pressions, and through this pro- 
cedure we know of many agencies 
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that we believe could serve us ac- 
ceptably if we ever had any reason 
for a change in agency relationship 
—which we haven't just now! 

The pointed letters of the cock- 
sure boys who know that they 
could do a lot more for us than 
is now being done, even though 
they don’t know what is now being 
done, we sometimes route around, 
and occasionally with our own 
pointed comment. 

“Do you want more sales?” 
wrote an ambitious agency recently 
—one who has had to hire a few 
more rooms because he has been 
so successful with his present list 
of clients. “Yes, we do,” we re- 
plied, but we explained that we 
had no reason to believe that a 
mere change of agency would 
bring the said more sales. After 
a few letters this agent fired his 
final shot in which he echoed the 
theme of his first appeal—“when 
you want more sales, we shall be 
glad to confer,” which seemed to 
us to be rather juvenile reasoning. 

I get a good laugh when I see 
items about advertisers inviting 
a half dozen or more agencies to 
attend a meeting of the board or a 
business-getting committee and as- 
signing them half an hour or an 
hour in which to show cause why 
they should have the account, I 
got such an invitation once. Six 
of us had been invited, and we had 
just twenty minutes by the watch 
to speak our pieces. 

In this case I was the sly fox. 
I had some inside information 
about the advertiser’s feelings about 
a former campaign in which a 
highly technical product had been 
promoted in general family medi- 
ums. And I honestly shared the 
advertiser's feelings (this was a 
small industrial association) that 


. 
Joins “Radio Today” 


Lee Robinson, former editor and gen- 
eral of Radio Merchant, has 
ioined Caldwell and Clements. Inc.. New 
York, as field editor of Radio Today. 


To Feature Pictorial Patterns 
Good Housekeeping, New York, under 
arrangements recently concluded, will use 
Pictorial Patterns in its fashion pages, 
with the September issue. 
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in this case money spent to educate 
father, mother, Mary Ann and 
the family physician was largely 
wasted. 

I didn’t write copy. I didn't 
make up a world-beating plan, but 
I wrote a brief of the situation in 
my best style, used plain white 
paper rather than pink, a stout 
gray manuscript cover rather than 
a cerise one tied with leather 
thongs. And I sent a copy of this 
brief in advance to each member 
of the committee. I doubt that my 
speech was particularly impressive, 
but when all had gone to bat and 
the umpires had put their heads 
together I learned that my modest 
ideas had impressed the group as 
being “sound sense.” I attributed 
my luck to the brief. 

More of the professional spirit 
would help, I believe. One of my 
former bosses, a man with a bullet- 
shaped head, technically educated 
and experienced in rather large af- 
fairs, once remarked to me that he 
had talked with many agency solici- 
tors or principals and that with 
but two exceptions all the men had 
impressed him as being of the 
magician or world-beating promoter 
type, that they glorified/advertising 
too much and too often ignored all 
of the other factors of business 
building. This industrial executive 
had reason for feeling as he did. 
for he spent most of his life with 
a great enterprise that grew to a 
valuation of ten millions before it 
spent any money for advertising 
other than a few standing cards in 
technical publications. 

I like that man’s type, but I 
recognize that he’s only one type, 
and unquestionably the advertising- 
agency solicitor who gathers a lot 
of new business needs a variety of 
arrows in his quiver. 


+ 


Represents Zane Grey 
Stephen Slesinger, Inc., New York. 
has been appointed by Zane Grey, West- 
ern anthor, as exclusive radio rep- 
resentative. 
. -_ . 


With Oppenheim, Colli 
Elvira Vingiprova has been made ad- 
vertising manager of heim, Collins 


A ay New York. She has been 
with John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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A NEW RATE SCHEDULE 


Our present rate card was issued March l, 
1934, effective April 1934 issue, and as stated 
at that time was based on an average circu- 
lation of 90,000. / 
Our new rate schedule will become effective 
January 1, 1936.\ All orders for 1936 space re- 
ceived up to and including December 31, 1935 
will be honored at present rates. 

New RATES effective with our January 1936 
issue based on a guaranteed average circu- 
lation of 100,000 are as follows: 





Page, black and white 
Vm page, black and white 
14 page, black and white 


Back Cover, black 


Inside Cover and Inserts 
in four colors 


Back Cover, four colors . 
Publishers’ B & W pages 





@$ 470.00 
235.00 
117.50 

2.40 
500.00 
1,000.00 
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Net Paid1935 
circulation to date 


JANUARY 111,197 
FEBRUARY 114.747 


MARCH 115,109 
APRIL 109.855 
MAY 106,083 
JUNE 103,384 
6 Mo. Average 110,064 
Figures from Publishers A. B.C. 


Statement 
Period ending June 30, 1935 








No extra charge for bleed printing in B& Wor Color 


“Atlantic Monthh 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Boston * New York * 
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In the Terrace Room, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


. so we’re thinking of tightening up on southern credits, Colonel, 


until the AAA’s cleared up in the courts.” 


“That's your business, sit. But Business Week says farm income is still 
going up and our country’s been leading the agricultural revival for two 
years. No AAA decision can cancel that.” 


Reprinted from Business Week, July 27, 1935. 


Aug. 15 
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And What's More, 
Colonel— 


e 1935 Cotton Crop Alone Promises to Bring 
Nearly $900,000,000—A Gain of $100,000,000 


No AAA court decision can cancel the hundreds of millions 
in cash coming to Southern farmers during the fall and 
winter months from the sales of much larger cash crops at 
highly profitable prices, and from AAA benefit payments. 


The August 8th Report of the U.S.D.A. estimates the 1935 
cotton crop at 11,798,000 bales—an increase of 2,162,000 bales 
over the 1934 crop. It is conservatively estimated that the 
1935 crop will bring to the South One Hundred Million 
Dollars More than last year’s $785,000,000 crop. 


And on the early markets the increased tobacco crop is 
selling at prices well above last season’s average. 


What better assurance could be given that sales and adver- 
tising effort in the Rural South will continue to be richly 
rewarded? 


And Progressive Farmer's record of advertising carried and 
gained is abundant proof of its wide recognition as the 
most essential medium for influencing sales in this pros- 
perous market. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and Southern Ruralist 


Birmingham Raleigh Memphis Dallas 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


THE SOUTH'S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
More Than 900,000 A.B.C. Net Paid Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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troit is an 


“Ug Market 





In Detroit, business is definitely UP! Look at these 
figures, showing the comparison between the week end- 
ing July 13, 1935, and the corresponding period of 1934. 


New Building Permits - - Ys 9 
New Passenger Cars Delivered Us 261 
Industrial Power sas“), 1,831,000 kw-hr 


Automobile Production Up 16,818 Cars 


Detroit Times Circulation 
( Publisher's Statements, March 31, 1934 and March 31, 1935) 


“Up 25,472 





EVENING 7 


“IN DETROIT. . . THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING SERVICE—RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Artist Sues Wrigley 


Some More “Idea” Litigation, This Time Being for Alleged 


BENJAMIN HEIMLICH, an 
artist, this week filed suit 
against the William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company charging unlawful use of 
certain drawings and cartoons in 
the company’s advertising. The 
complaint, drawn by Attorney 
Merritt Lane of Newark, N. J., 
and filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, follows in full: 

“This is a suit brought for in- 
fringements of copyrights duly 
granted under the Statutes of the 
United States upon certain draw- 
ings of which complainant is the 
author and proprietor, and the 
jurisdiction of this Court is in- 
voked under the Copyright Laws 
of the United States. 

“The defendant, Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Co., is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of 
Delaware and is a resident and a 
citizen and inhabitant of the State 
of Delaware, with its principal of- 
fice located at 410 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“Complainant, Benjamin Heim- 
lich, is a resident, citizen and in- 
habitant of the State of New 
Jersey and resides in the township 
of Union. 

“Complainant is, and at all times 
named herein has been, in the busi- 
ness of inventing and creating 
drawings for advertising purposes, 
and, prior to September, 1931, had 
created and‘ invented two certain 
drawings to be used for advertising 
purposes, the basic idea being “a 
representation in the drawings of 
individuals engaged in an ordinary 
and well-known activity or occupa- 
tion, or situation, with a series of 
phrases or sentences appended un- 
derneath purporting to be declara- 
tions made by the central, or one 
of the central figures in the draw- 
ings or cartoons containing a play 
upon words, or a pun, the words 
or phrases, the subject of the pun, 


Infringement of Drawings 








being such words or phrases or 
sentences as are usually or ordi- 
narily used by everyone in speaking 
of the situation, activity, event or 
trade depicted in the cartoons, the 
arrangement’ being intended to be 
humorous and, by the use of 
metonomy and metaphor and pho- 
netic spelling with regard to the 
key words, to draw the attention 
of the reader or observer to the 
characteristics and excellence of the 
product intended to be advertised. 
One of said drawings, which will 
be designated the ‘bowler’ draw- 
ing, depicted a view from the rear 
of a bowling alley with a bowler 
about to deliver the ball, with two 
spectators observing and with a 
score board, and underneath the 
drawing are the words purporting 
to come from the bowler: ‘They 
are right down my alley—you don’t 
know what you are missing— 
knocks that heavy feeling off its 
pins—They strike the right spot— 
I always carry a spare pack.’ 


Asserts Drawings Were 
Copyrighted 

“The second drawing, which will 
be designated as the ‘tailor’ draw- 
ing, depicted a tailor in the act of 
sewing a garment on a machine, 
with the language underneath pur- 
porting to come from the lips of 
the tailor: ‘My job is hard, sew it 
seams, but chewing makes it sew 
easy.’ Having invented and created 
said drawings, complainant on 
April 21, 1932, caused them to be 
duly copyrighted, and received 
from the register of copyrights a 
certificate for the bowler drawing 
indicating that it had been copy- 
righted and received a certificate 
for the tailor drawing certifying 
that it’ had been copyrighted and 
complainant has been since that 
time, and now is, the owner of said 
drawings and copyrights. 

“Complainant says that, as the 
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sole, original and exclusive pro- 
prietor of each.of the said respec- 
tive drawings or cartoons and of 
the copyrights therein, he has had, 
and now has, the exclusive right 
to print, publish, copy, use, vend, 
translate, produce, reproduce or 
represent such drawings or car- 
toons, and complainant says that, 
as matter of fact, said drawings or 
cartoons have never with the con- 
sent or license of complainant been 
used, vended or exhibited in any 
manner whatsoever, and the acts 
of the defendant hereinafter re- 
ferred to were without the consent 
or license of complainant. 

“That the defendant well know- 
ing the rights and privileges of 
complainant in respect of the above- 
named drawings, and each of them 
confederated and conspired with 
divers persons and corporations to 
deprive complainant of his rights, 
privileges and monopolies of said 
copyrighted drawings, and did use 
and employ in connection with the 
advertisement of chewing gum 
manufactured by it, and is still 
using, two certain drawings, one 
depicting a bowler and the other 
depicting a tailor, with language 
underneath. the said drawings and 
the language being to all intents 
and purposes the drawings and the 
language of complainant, defendant 
not only employing in its drawings 
or cartoons the basic idea of com- 
plainant, but reproducing in sub- 
stance the actual drawings of com- 
plainant and the actual language 
used by complainant. 

“Complainant says that defendant 
has used, published and distributed 
in the advertising of its wares 
many hundreds of thousands of 
said infringing drawings and car- 
toons from and after April 21, 
1932, and with full knowledge of 
the bowler and tailor drawings and 


+ 


Concedes “Old Kentucky Home” 


The Brown Forman Distillery Com- 
pany: Louisville, has conceded the 
rand “Old Kentucky Home” to the 
ser H. Wathen Distillery Company. 
oth companies had filed with the pat- 
ent office on the brand, but it is under- 
stood that the Wathen company’s date 
of first interstate shipment predated that 
of the Brown Forman organization. 





cartoons of complainant, and is stil! 
continuing to use and employ said 
infringing drawings and said car- 
toons. 

“Complainant further shows that 
defendant’s drawings and cartoons 
were prepared after defendant had 
had copies of complainant’s draw- 
ings submitted to it, and complain- 
ant charges that, as matter of fact, 
complainant’s drawings or cartoons 
were in substance copied by 
defendant. 

“Complainant further shows that 
irrespective of the knowledge of 
defendant and _ irrespective of 
whether it copied in substance com- 
plainant’s drawings, it has _in- 
fringed, and it is still infringing 
the rights of complainant under his 
copyrights, the drawings and car- 
toons of defendant having been 
created after the copyright of the 
drawings and cartoons of com- 
plainant. Complainant is without 
remedy at common law. Com- 
plainant prays: 

“1. That the defendant be en- 
joined from using and employing 
in any manner whatsoever the 
copyright drawings and cartoons of 
complainant. 

“2. That the defendant be de- 
creed to pay to complainant, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Stat- 
utes of the United States, all such 
damages as may have been sus- 
tained by complainant by reason of 
the premises, but in no event less 
than the statutory damages of one 
dollar for each copy of the infring- 
ing drawing or cartoon made, used 
or employed by the defendant, or 
found in the possession of the 
defendant. 

“3. That the defendant pay to 
complainant the reasonable costs, 
charges and disbursements of this 
— and a reasonable attorney's 
ee.” 


+ 


Westinghouse Appoints Rathbun 


Ross Rathbun has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Westin house 
Electric Elevator Company, Chicago, 
after twelve years, in various sales ca- 

cities with the Westinghouse Electric 

Manufacturing Company. Mr. Rath- 
bun was in 1928 made assistant ral 
sales manager of Westinghouse. Electric 
Elevator. 


Aug. 15, 1935 
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Essentials of Sales-Making 
Group Campaigns 


California has been one of the most successful laborato- 


ries in testing co-operative advertising. From it have come 
several of the most consistently productive roe cam- 
paigns. Mr. Armstrong, speaking at Stanford University 

fore the Western School for Commercial and Trade Ex- 
ecutives, outlined the essentials of good association adver- 
tising. His views make profitable reading now when there 
is a marked revival of interest in this type of promotion. 


By Paul S. Armstrong 


General Manager, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


"THERE are, broadly speaking, 
two types of associations which 
do co-operative promotion. Those 
who sell—and those who do not 
sell. 

The first group includes such or- 
ganizations as the California Wal- 
nut Growers Association, the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, the Calavo 
Growers of California, The Cali- 
fornia Lima Bean Growers As- 
sociation, the California Prune and 
Apricot Association, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, and many 
others. These organizations are, 
strictly speaking, co-operatives. 
They grade, pack, transport, and 
sell the products of their members. 
They have sales and advertising 
departments, traffic and credit de- 
partments, just as a corporation 
does, 

The second type is hung together 
more loosely. It is most often a trade 
or industry association which has 
taken on the job of enlarging the 
market for its members through ad- 
vertising and promotion—of main- 
taining grades and standards—and 
often serves as a clearing-house 
and a research bureau for its 
members. 

But it does no selling and has no 
sales force, no credit department. 
Its individual members perform 
those functions themselves, just as 
they always did. 

The Millers National Federation, 
the Portland Cement Association, 


the Society of American Florists, 
the Rubber Association of America, 
the All-Year Club of Southern 
California, the Hawaiian Pineapple 
group, the California Prune Pool, 
are examples of this second 
classification. 

Though these two types of or- 
ganizations differ in their opera- 
tion, their aims and achievements 
are much the same. 

A number of years ago the paint 
and varnish manufacturers found 
themselves faced with a diminish- 
ing demand for their products. So 
many new things were being of- 
fered the public by other industries 
that people were postponing re- 
painting and refinishing to a 
the money in other ways. om 
that realization came the eminently 
successful “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign which brought the necessity 
of painting again to the public’s 
attention and increased the business 
of the whole industry. 

The laundrymen, when changing 
styles brought soft collars and 
cuffs, and aggressive selling of 
washing and ironing machines 
made home laundering easy, found 
their industry market being cut 
away under them. They have at- 
tacked that problem with better 
service and intelligent industry ad- 
vertising to the housewife, explain- 
ing the advantages to her of send- 
ing the family’s washing to the 
laundry, and by this means they not 
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only stopped loss in volume but 
gained in total volume. 

For another example, take 
oranges. The facts and figures of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change are more readily available 
to me than any others, and its 
experiences are naturally more 
familiar. 

Prior to 1892 there was no or- 
ganization of growers in Cali- 
fornia. Each grove owner made 
the best deal he could and devil 
take the hindmost. But in the sea- 
son of 1892-93 California had a 
bumper citrus crop—5,936 cars. It 
is interesting, incidentally, to com- 
pare that volume with California’s 
shipments last year—73,826 cars of 
oranges and lemons. But that 
5,936 cars in 1893 was so far in 
excess of demand that growers 
received an average of only 10 
cents per box against a cost of 50 
cents per box. The more progres- 
sive growers decided that their only 
salvation was to get together and 
the parent organization of the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change was formed to establish 
grades, pack, sell and ship its 
members’ fruit. 

The regulatory measures it es- 
tablished and the intelligent order 
it maintained were enough to in- 
crease prices and profits and to 
dispose of the crop satisfactorily 
each year until 1906 and 1907. By 
that time shipments had increased 
to 30,000 cars and production was 
again getting ahead of demand. 


Advertising a Perishable 
Product Was New 


Something had to be done. Ad- 
vertising had never before been 
tried on a perishable product and 
the Exchange approached it timidly. 
The State of Iowa was selected for 
a try-out and the citrus industry 
plunged to the extent of $15,000. 
The first ad was drawn by “Ding,” 
the famous cartoonist, and the 
headline read “California for 


Wealth—Oranges for Health.” 

It must have been gdod,’ even 
then, for, when: the ‘season ‘was 
over, Iowa had bought’ 50 per’ cerit 
more oranges than thé’ year pre- 
vious, against 4 fatiotial iictease 
of only 17 per cétit! sialic hes 
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From that time twenty-eight 
years ago the Exchange has ad- 
vertised continuously. The next 
year the name “Sunkist” was se- 
lected to designate its top-grade 
products, and at the end of last 
year a total of $19,582,794 had been 
spent in advertising to sell Sunkist 
fruit, while returns to the growers 
had increased from $9,936,477.60 in 
1905-06—the year prior to Sun- 
kist’s first advertising—to $73,299,- 
730 last. year. . Sunkist’s entire ad- 
vertising expenditure since 1907 
represents 94/100 of 1 per cent of 
gross sales. During the last five 
years it has represented 1.44 per 
cent of gross sales. 


Co-operative Advertising 
by Communities 


A good example of profitable 
co-operative advertising which has 
enlarged the basic market and 
stimulated off-season demand is 
that done by communities and re- 
sorts. One of the most successful 
examples of community advertising 
is the work of the All-Year Club 
of Southern California. 

Up to fourteen years ago, South- 
ern California was exclusively a 
winter resort. Forty years of free 
publicity, plus the individual ad- 
vertising of hotels, railroads and 
steamship lines, had failed to make 
it anything else. This individual 
advertising told Easterners how to 
get there, and where to stay, but 
couldn't afford to give much space 
to selling Southern California as a 
destination. There was a basic 
need for more tourists, and a better 
distribution of the tourist business 
throughout the year. 

Los Angeles County business 
men hit upon the logical solution 
tothe problem in 1921, when the 
All-Year Club was organized to 
meet the problem. 

The bulk of the advertising 
ftioney is appropriated ‘by ‘Los 
Angeles County from tax funds. 
Additional money is raised by vol- 
untaty contributions from business 
intérests of all kinds, for we have 
béen able to prove that every line 
Of business shares the benefit of 
the tourist dollar. Several other 
céunties and resorts also contribute, 
réceiving in return representation 
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1935 BUSINESS UP 
37.3% OVER 1934 


A century and a quarter ago, the 
Northwest Company of Canada 
erected the Spokane House, a com- 


bined fort and stockade, at the con- Toe, Picneee ppew 
Hy an ‘enes 
fluence of the Spokane and Little ie the Spokane Aces. 


Spokane Rivers; later acquired by John 
Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Company. 

It was the outside world’s first investment in the Spokane 
district; and marked the initial utilization of the Spokane area’s 
superb forest resources. 

oday, with 200 sawmills, including the two largest mills 
cutting white pine timber in the world and the nation’s largest 
stand of white pine, lumbering is a big industry in Spokane and 
Inland Empire, producing up to $50,000,000 worth of diversified 
timber products in one year. Mills operating in the Spokane 
area have hummed with activity throughout 1935 and their new 
business received from January 1 to June 15, 1935 showed an 
increase of 37.3% compared with the same period of 1934. 

Other favoring factors which make Spokane and Inland 
Empire an outstanding market are the $63,000,000 Grand Coulee 
dam 91 miles west of Spokane, $14,000,000 government crop 
benefits, over 40 C. C. C. forest camps, higher prices for metals, 
live stock, farm crops, and other basic products. 

For more than half a century The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle have served this distinctly different 
market, built good-will and prestige. Both city and Inland Empire 
look to these pioneer dailies for regional and world news; and 
they offer over 90,000 combined circulation (85% UNduplicated) 
for 101,247 urban families in the Polk Spokane trade area. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW - Spokane Baily Cheonitle 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO 


COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR. INC. 
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FROM BROADAXE TO 200 
SAWMILLS IN SPOKANE AREA 
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in all the advertisements, guide- 
books, maps and so on. 

The organization set-up consists 
of a large board of directors, 
representing all industries; a 
smaller executive committee to 
make decisions; an advertising 
committee to pass on actual pro- 
duction; a capable manager and a 
competent advertising agency. 


Proved Facts Basis for 
Raising Funds 

The advertising, in national mag- 
azines and selected major newspa- 
pers, is, of course, the club's 
primary job. Keeping the cam- 
paign sold locally, and putting over 
the drive for funds every year, is 
also important. The club handles 
this by a system.of regular direct 
mail, local newspaper publicity, 
radio talks, and talks to business 
and social organizations. Local 
propaganda is confined entirely to 
proved facts about the results of 
the campaigns and the tangible 
benefits to every citizen from the 
tourist business. This work is 
aided by an advisory committee, a 
field secretary and a publicity man. 

Results of the All-Year Club’s 
efforts have exceeded the hopes of 
the founders. When the Club was 
organized, a normal tourist influx 
was around 200,000 in winter, 
scarcely any in summer. Now we 
have 1,000,000 or more every year, 
of which usually about 600,000 
come in the summer and 400,000 in 
the winter. A tourist arrives on 
the average of every thirty sec- 
onds, day and night the year 
‘round. Tourists spend $15,000 an 
hour in Southern California, and 
are second only to petroleum as a 
source of primary income. One 
out of every five dollars spent at 
retail in Southern California can 
be traced to visiting tourists. 

Including only the tourists who 
actually responded to the advertis- 
ing by returning coupons and bas- 
ing computations on their own 
written statements after they had 
made the trip, the club recently was 
able to prove a direct, traceable 
return of $33 spent in Southern 
California by tourists for every 
dollar spent in advertising. 
Improving quality and promoting 
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standards also is a natural and 
direct result of co-operative 
advertising. 


Effective co-operative promotion, 
like individual promotion, requires 
some mark of identification to es- 
tablish it in the public mind. But 
that identifying mark, like the 
trade-mark of the individual man- 
ufacturer, is a two-edged instru- 
ment. If the public likes the goods 
it identifies, it is an invitation to 
buy—but if the public has tried the 
product and been displeased, the 
mark serves equally as the buyer's 
danger signal. 

Therefore, in practically every 
instance where a co-operative has 
promoted a definite product or ser- 
vice, a trade-mark or slogan identi- 
fying it has been created, with its 
use authorized only when the rigid 
grade requirements set by the as- 
sociation are met. 

Co-operative advertising has had 
much to do with establishing and 
maintaining the grades and stand- 
ards of lumber, cement and fire- 
proof shingles and roofing, or 
oranges, lemons, raisins, walnuts, 
and prunes, to the benefit of both 
producer and consumer. 


By-Products of Co-operative 
Advertising 


Another important effect of co- 
operative promotion is the improve- 
ment which usually results in pub- 
lic relations; public opinion and 
legislation. These are in most 
cases by-products of co-operative 
effort. We have all found, in the 
last two and one-half years at 
least, how essential it is for an 
industry or a trade to present a 
united front, to have its interests 
and its aims clearly defined, its 
members loyal. There is no way 
quite as effective to bring all the 
factors of an industry together, as 
a co-operative campaign. 

Public opinion is what the public 
thinks of us. If the public doesn’t 
know about us, they probably think 
the worst, and public relations are 
apt to reflect public opinion. If 
we don’t meet the public, then they 
are apt to continue to think the 
worst of us. 

The most effective method for 
an industry to meet the public is 
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through advertising, and the most 
effective means of persuading the 
public to think well of an industry 
is to convince them that it is 
rendering a service to them. Per- 
suade the public that what you 
have to sell them is good, that the 
price is fair, that they need you as 
much as you need them, and they 
are not apt to think harshly of you. 

When the necessity of having the 
public on your side arises, it is 
often too late to start. Many co- 
operative public relations cam- 
paigns, undertaken to stem the tide 
of unfavorable legislation, have 
been unsuccessful for that reason. 
The public had already made up its 
mind, or it was too apathetic to be 
quickly aroused and the necessarily 
defensive tactics of the advertising 
were not convincing. 

The fundamental requirements 
of a successful co-operative cam- 
paign I believe to be these: 

1. Definite objectives, thoroughly 
agreed upon. 

2. A long-time viewpoint. 

3. Adequate finances—and a 
sound and equitable method of ob- 
taining the money. 

4. A competent and experienced 
staff. 

Co-operative campaigns cannot 
trifle with details. If the problems 
with which they deal are not basic 
problems, then few members of 
the industry will be deeply con- 
cerned. The controlling motive 
must be “The greatest good for 
the greatest number.” The objec- 
tive, therefore, should be one which 
concerns all, and it should be a 
positive objective, such as broaden- 
ing the basic market, lengthening 
the selling season, stimulating slow- 
moving goods. Negative objectives 
which merely attack a rival indus- 
try cannot last because they do not 
build anything. 

Because the objectives of a co- 
operative campaign are basic, they 
require patience and a long- time 
viewpoint. Members should not be 
encouraged to hope for over-night 
results from their program, any 
more than they would in their own 
businesses. They must be sold on 
the idea of enlisting for a long 
campaign. 

Minor objectives can and should 
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be set up as mileposts along the way, 
but the ultimate goal will probably 
require years to reach. That 
should be understood and agreed 
on, before the campaign is started. 

Any campaign costs money, and 
more good campaigns have failed 
because of a lack of adequate 
financing than from any other one 
cause. Lay your plans carefully 
before you start. Consult with an 
advertising agency and find out 
what will be required to reach the 
goal you have set, and what it will 
cost. Then add 50 per cent for 
contingencies. 

The load must be distributed as 
equitably over the membership as 
possible. The plan which seems to 
work best is a certain percentage of 
gross shipments or a fixed assess- 
ment per unit of sale. The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
assesses a certain amount on each 
box of packed fruit shipped. 

Proper and adequate assurances 
should be obtained from each mem- 
ber that he will continue his sup- 
port for the duration of the 
campaign. In many association 
campaigns this has been done by re- 
quiring each member to sign post- 
dated notes. This guarantees his 
support, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of requiring the same per- 
centage of contribution throughout 
the campaign, regardless of shifts 
in volume. Usually a contract, 
signed by each member, to con- 
tribute a certain amount based on 
the units of volume he ships, is 
sufficient. 

For the association, a small but 
representative committee should be 
charged with the supervision of 
the campaign, with broad powers 
to act. They should decide all 
matters of policy. There should 
be a competent and tactful secre- 
tary or advertising manager, re- 
sponsible to them directly in charge 
of detail. The planning and plac- 
ing of the advertising should be 
placed with an experienced and able 
advertising agency responsible to 
the secretary and through him to 
the committee. 

Lastly, adequate measures should 
be taken to keep the whole mem- 
bership sold on the campaign and 
to enlist their co-operation. 





CONSUMER contest of the 

H. J. Heinz Company, of 
Canada, recently brought to a con- 
clusion, reveals certain novel fea- 
tures that may stimulate the flow 
of ideas among American manu- 
facturers. 

It ran true to form, in that labels 
from cans of Heinz soups (or well- 
drawn facsimiles of same) had to 
accompany each reply. One con- 
dition of the contest that distin- 
guished it from similar contests in 
the United States was this: “In the 
case of ties, necessary prize money 
will be pooled and divided equally.” 
In this country that would have 
read to the effect that in the case 
of a tie, the full amount of that 
particular prize would go to each 
of the tied contestants. 

The novelty of the contest, how- 
ever, is found in the unusual char- 
acter of the contest itself and the 
fool-proof, water-tight method of 
determining the winners. Almost 
half the space of the newspaper an- 
nouncement, sixteen inches over 
four columns, was given over to a 
listing of the famous “57 Varie- 
ties,” each one preceded by a good- 
sized box. The game was to mark 
in, in order of popularity, the fif- 
teen varieties which, in the con- 
testant’s belief, enjoy highest sales 
in Canada. A guessing contest 
pure and simple. 

Here again the United States 
postal regulations run counter to 
those of Canada. In this country 
it is illegal to advertise a guessing 
contest in publications enjoying sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges. How- 
ever, if a condition of the contest 
provided that contestants tell why, 
in their opinion, the varieties se- 
lected occupied their positions of 
leadership, then the contest would 


a 
International Radio Appoints 


V. A. Searles, formerly advertisin, 
director and sales promotion manager o 
the ay ogy ay Compan ny Jack- 
son, ae appointed adver- 
cieing and tion manager of 

n 


ee Radio Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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be removed from the lottery clas- 
sification and be permissible. Of 
course, any contest, whatever its 
nature, should be approved by the 
post-otfice authorities before it is 
launched. To return now to the 
Canadian contest. 
_ Checking the replies which ran 
into six hgures, looks like a tre- 
mendous job, and it undoubtedly 
was, although the method adopted 
was unique and comparatively 
simple. More simple, indeed, in 
the execution than in its telling. 

Each contest clerk was provided 
with a Celluloid templet, bearing 
holes through which the contest- 
ants’ numbers were visible if the 
numbers were properly placed. The 
templet necessarily had to be accu- 
rately placed on each newspaper 
clipping that was sent in. 

lf the contestant’s selection of 
varieties and their consequent num- 
bering from one to fifteen were not 
correct, then nothing would show 
through the windows of the tem- 
plets and consequently the marking 
would be lower. Of course, many 
contestants got a few varieties cor- 
rect—the rating system also pro- 
vided for marks if the varieties 
named by the contestants were 
either one above or one below the 
correct position. Bonus points 
were awarded and the result was 
that out of the large number of 
replies there were only two ties. 

The contest served not only 
largely to increase the sales ot 
Heinz soups, but as all of the va- 
rieties of the company’s products 
had to be studied and thought 
about by the contestants, the op- 
portunity was afforded to advertise 
the extensive line as well as to ad- 
vance in particular the sale of the 
soups. 


+ 


Steiner with Lefton 


H. L. Steiner, for many years with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, is now in charge of the outdoor 
advertising department of the Al Pau! 
Lefton Company, Inc., Philadelphia. He 
- Oe eee at the company’s w York 
office. 
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Reflects Your ELECTROTYPES 


The finest printer cannot do a good job with a 
poor electrotype. And nothing is saved by sacri- 
ficing quality—for a Rapid-made electrotype 
costs no more. Because of three things . . . bet- 
ter electrotypes, more economical production 
methods, faster, more dependable delivery .. . 
Rapid has built the world’s biggest electrotyping 
business. Local service in East and Far West 
from Rapid-owned plants in New York and Cali- 
fornia. Unequalled nation-wide service from 
Cincinnati. 


De Py / wr 
ELECTROTYPE Go. 


CINCINNATI ¢ BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND 


THE ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO., 225 E. 45th St., New York 


HOFFSCHNEIDER BROS., 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
324 Thirteenth St., Oakland 














ii your seventieth birthday falls 
this year, and if you happen to 
live in the purlieus of Clarksville, 
Tenn., you’re eligible to participate 
in a very exclusive celebration 
shortly to be held. The host is The 
First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, the occasion is the bank’s 
seventieth anniversary and there are 
no strings attached to the invitation 
—~your ticket of admission is simply 
your age, which must necessarily 
coincide with that of the bank. 

C. W. Bailey, president of the 
bank, tells Printers’ INK about 
the event as follows: 

“Through the local papers and 
by use of circulars, we have pre- 
sented our desire for personal ac- 
quaintance with all of those in our 
trade area who were born in 1865, 
the year in which our bank was 
organized. By word of mouth the 
message has been passed along un- 
til it has become very generally 


+ 


Raincoats Out of Bakelite 


The Arrow Importing Company, Cleve- 
land, which some time ago introduced 
the Stormy Weather gift package rain- 
coat and the Gooseskin Raingard in 
packaged form, will shortly place on the 
market a new _ raincoat—the Arrow 
Waterbuck of Bakelite. The new Bake- 
lite texture was developed by Johnson & 
Johnson and its use in the rainwear field 
is confined solely to The Arrow Import- 
ing Company. Class and business papers 
and direct mail are being used to effect 
distribution of the new product, adver- 
tising of which is eeing, handled by 
Grifhn Advertising, Inc., Cleveland. 


Will Head Sharp & Dohme 

John S. Zinsser will become president 
of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Baltimore, 
pharmaceutical and biologic manufac- 
turer, effective October 1. e will 
succeed A, Homer Smith, who will con- 
tinue with the company in an advisory 
capacity. 

. - . 


Has Lawn-Mower Account 
Yard Man, Inc., Jackson, Mich., manu- 
facturer of silent lawn-mowers, has ap- 
inted the Sun Advertising Company, 
oledo, to handle its fall advertising 
campaign. Newspapers and _ national 
magazines will be used, 


For Septuagenarians Only 


known all around us. The re- 
sponses have been gratifying. Many 
have written us letters, some have 
sent us cards, and many have 
called in person. It has been a 
rather interesting experience be- 
cause there’ have been those who 
were shy in telling their age, those 
who were timid’ about coming to 
our bank, and those who came 
with a certain measure of pride in 
having reached three score and ten. 
“So, one day this fall, preferably 
on the day of the month that our 
bank first opened, we will invite 
all of these seventy-year-olds to 
be our guests and we plan to pre- 
sent them with some souvenir in 
commemoration of the occasion. 
“Seventy years is a long time. 
The chairman of our board is the 
only one connected with our in- 
stitution who was living at_ the 
time the bank was organized.” 
Verily, bankers are human. 


+ 


Chicago Legionnaires Elect 


J. H. Brown last week was elected 
commander of the Advertising Men's 
Post of the American Legion, Chicago, 
succeeding Carl E. Thorsen. Other new 
officers are: First vice-commander, Lewis 
A. Tentler; second vice-commander, 
Bernard Kunst; third vice-commander, 
— R. Robinson; a, John L 

eynolds; treasurer, red E. Marx. 

irectors elected for two-year terms 
are: E. B. Josler, Roy Knipschild, Wil- 
liam C. Mitchell, Meyer Morton, G. S. 
Swanson and Ed Wiegand. 

Fred Berk and Joseph Coffin were 
named to the board for one year. 

. * © 


Appoints Leonard Firestone 


Leonard Firestone, son of Harvey S 
Firestone, chairman of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has been made trade sales manager and 
will be in charge of dealer sales and 
advertising. He was formerly sales man 
ager of the Firestone California Com- 
pany. 

. . . 


Names Daugherty Agency 


The Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
Company, St. Louis, has appointed Jimm 


Daugherty, Inc., advertising agency of 


that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Sectional radio test campaigns 


will be released soon. 
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ONGRESSIONAL adjourn- 
ment still question, September 
1, the most likely date. “Must” list 
making some progress, with social 
security, second deficiency, and air- 
mail bills in the hands of the 
President. Utilities bill, in confer- 
ence, doubtful. Banking bill and 
TVA also held up in conference. 
Looks like a row over tax bill, 
with nobody able to guarantee what 
will happen. Senate disagrees with 
House on liquor control bill, with 
bulk sales one of chief points at 
issue. Guffey coal bill and Walsh 
Government contracts bill due for 


action soon... . 
7 . - 


Duffy copyright bill passes Senate. 
Publishers, broadcasters, advertisers, 
agents should get familiar with it. 
‘ Department of Commerce 
reports national income for 1934 
$49,440,000,000, being $5,000,000,- 
000 over 1933 and at highest figure 
since 1931, while Department of 
Agriculture reports farmers’ gross 
income for 1934 at $7,300,000,000, 
highest in four years... . 
7. + . 


New York retail grocers hot for 
Feld-Crawford re-sale price main- 
tenance law, with druggists explain- 
ing it to them; but retailers just 
learning law is permissive and 
therefore beginning to urge enact- 
ment of laws such as California 
unfair trade practice act, with ban 
upon price discrimination, secret 
rebates, sales below cost... . 


Department stores want refund 
of AAA tax on cotton, if any- 
body is to get it, and therefore 
N. R. D. G. A. and Association of 
Buying Offices adopt provision to 
be attached to all future purchases 


of cotton merchandise. . . . Patman 
investigating committee goes mer- 
tily on its way, with more money 
supplied by Congress. Robert W. 
Lyons, counsel for several chains, 
throws monkey-wrench in machin- 


I See Where .. . 








ery by standing on principle of 
State’s rights as justification for re- 

to answer questions, thus non- 
plussing committee. Patman an- 
nounces investigation will turn to 
chain-store practices in drug and 
hardware lines. . 

a 7 o 


Administration allots $3,450,000 for 
census of nation’s wealth, and 
$7,784,000 for business census of 
1935. . . . Illinois. liquor industry 
plans to operate under State fair 
trade act. ... F. R. Gamble, for 
agency association, testifies before 
Senate Finance Committee that ad- 
vertising agencies are service or- 
ganizations, according to New 
York Sun. ... Federal Trade Com- 
mission announces twenty indus- 
tires have asked for fair trade 
practice agreements... . 
. . . 


“Wall Street Journal” sees new evi- 
dence that Administration, caught 
between farmer demands for higher 
prices and consumer insistence on 
cheaper food and clothing, hopes to 
make distributor the goat. . . . Food 
and drug hearings before sub-com- 
mittee of House finally end with 
possibility of getting some bill 
on the floor before adjournment. 
Judge Davis, of Trade Commission, 
takes vigorous issue with Chas. 
Wesley Dunn, counsel for Associ- 
ated. Grocery Manufacturers of 
Ametica; while James F. Hoge, 
counsel for Proprietary Associa- 


tion, urges passage of bill. Many 
others testify, including those 
friends of advertising, Messrs. 


Arthur Kallet and J. B. Matthews 
of Consumers’ Research. 
. > . 


Matthews asks Congressional in- 
vestigation into circumstances ac- 
companying consideration of S. 5, 
asserting such investigation would 
develop “startling revelations,” and 
asked for creation of a Department 
of the Consumer, to be headed by a 
Cabinet official... . Akron Munic- 
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ipal Judge declares Ohio sales tax 
law unconstitutional and State Tax 
Commission will immediately ap- 
peal case. 
e . . 

Governor Hoffman of New Jersey 
having trouble with New Jersey 
sales tax. . . . President signs bus 
and truck bill, or motor carrier act, 
and appoints Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Co-Ordinator of Transpor- 
tation and member Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to administer 
act. . . . Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman, Chase National Bank, 
resigns from Roper’s Business Ad- 


visory Council. . . . 
7. e o 


Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee sends questionnaires to 
many of country’s best known law- 
yers to determine what part, if any, 
they had in defeating death sen- 
tence in public utility bill. 
Over 1,000 retailers in [IIlinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin have agreed 
to report dollar-volume of sales to 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce each month for use in 
new retail sales reports. .. . Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board reports 
families with incomes under $1,500 
represent great majority of urban 
home owners... . 
* . * 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics is- 
sues report on distilled liquor in- 
dustry in Camada in 1934... . 
Cumulative gross receipts of 
processing and related taxes, from 
date of imposition through May 31, 
1935, total $866,694,982.40. .. . 
Daily average sales of variety stores 
decreased 41/, per cent from June 
to July, according to Department 
of Commerce, but increases in 
fall business reaching proportions 


+ 


Jaeger Joins Reiter 

Charles P. Jaeger has become associ- 
ated with Virgil Reiter, Jr., radio station 
representative Chicago, as a partner. The 
name of the firm will become Reiter & 


Jonger. F 
ntil recently Mr. Jaeger was with 
the Chicago office of the Webb Publish- 
ing Comoanr, — to which he was 


with Macy laner, Inc., and the Chi- 
cage Tribune. . 
eadquarters of the firm will be 


moved to 333 North Michigan Avenue. 


INK Aug. 15, 1935 
greater than seasonal up-swing may 
possibly be expected in Department 
survey of all retail business. . . 
ee se 


Machine tool industry shows sharp 
revival, bank clearings spurt ahead, 
hotel sales increase. Most divisions 
of trade continued advances last 
week “with unusual mid-summer 
up-turn expected to gain momen- 
tum until re-inforced by the normal 
fall rise,” says Dun & Bradstreet ; 
while National Retail Dry Goods 
Association expects retail sales dur- 
ing September, October and No- 
vember in all parts of country to 
be 10 per cent to 15 per cent above 


last year.... 
eee 


Wholesale commodity prices up 
0.5 per cent during week ending 
August 3, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, with composite 
index 79.6 per cent of 1926 aver- 
age. . . . Professor Irvirig Fisher's 
index number of commodity prices, 
week ending August 3, based on 
100 as average for 1926, was 83.1 
against 82.9 the week before; and 
Crump’s index number of British 
commodity prices for same week 
on same average, 64.8, compared 
with 64.6 previous week, reports 
New York Times. 

e* e e 


Federal Reserve general price 
level, 143 for June, against 143 for 
May, 142 for April, and 137 for 
June, 1934. . . . Factory production 
down in June, as were employment 
and factory payrolls, little change 
in average level of wholesale prices, 
decrease in retail food prices, in- 
crease in output of mines, says 
Federal Reserve Board. 


G, M. S. 
+ 


Lannon Starts Art Service 


James A. Lannon, former art director 
of McCalils and, more recently, art di- 
rector of the United Advertising Agency, 
a free-lance service with 
. 40th Street, New York. 
eee 
Tyson with “This Week” 

Frank H. Tyson, recently Western ad- 
vertising manager of American Legion 
Monthly, has joined the Detroit office of 
This Week. 
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onsistency 


—— after year Harpers Mag- 

azine has maintained its high level of circulation 

. @ power and an influence essential to the 
rounding out of any important campaign, 






















This is but a natural and logical result of that 
Harper policy which has endured for a period 
of more than 85 years. 


It is built to stimulate thought and action for 
readers who are educated, intelligent, indepen- 
dent minded people, interested in the vital prob- 
lems of today—and of tomorrow . . . people 
who wield tremendous influence because of their 
positions in business, their means and their in- 
telligence . . . . people who know how to keep 
those leadership characteristics at the zenith of 
’ their potentialities. . 


Harpers Magazine pledges firm adherence in 
the future to their traditional policy . . . that 
policy which for more than 85 years has been 
one of the vital influences in American life. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


CIRCULATION 





OVER 100,000 



































Too True to Type 





Stock Models, Familiar Poses Make Gallery of Advertising Art 
Lack Fire and Originality 


By Don 


What is a scientist? A_ scien- 
tist is a man who wears a white 
coat and glasses and looks into a 
test tube. 

What is a physician? A physician 
is a man with a Van Dyke beard 
and a morning coat who talks to 
people by means of his right fore- 
finger. 

What is a banker? A man who 
wears a wing collar and a white 
moustache. 

What is a garage mechanic? A 
homely man with a long nose and 
a lot of teeth. He wears an im- 
maculate suit of overalls and a 
visored cap. 

What is an old salt? A man with 
a large nose who wears a Sou’wester 
hat. 


(From an “Art Director’s 
Photographic Primer.” ) 


NE of the greatest blows ever 
struck at the integrity of ad- 
vertising art was the publication by 
the manufacturers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast of the pictures of eminent 
European physicians. How could 
a public, brought up on the tradi- 
tions of American advertising art, 
believe that these owlish-looking 
gentlemen, some of them, indeed, 
apparently not quite bright, are 
physicians ? 
What? No morning coat? No 
Van Dyke? 


Fortunately for the piece of 


mind of photographers, art direc- 
tors and the advertising reading and 
looking public, no company has yet 
gone abroad to get pictures of gar- 
age mechanics, chemists, house- 
wives. Thus a white coat still re- 
mains the mark of a chemist, a 
dentist, or a soda dispenser. 

One of the advantages claimed 
for photography by some of the 
more feverish exponents of this 





Gridley 


branch of advertising art has been 
that it is so “human.” But what 
humans! If advertising photog- 
raphy ever goes down to defeat it 
will be because it overloaded itself 
with types. 

The question of models is one 
that is nearly as old as advertising 
art itself. Nor are advertising 
artists, photographers and art di- 
rectors to be blamed too greatly 
for their ideas on types. 

It is a well-known psychological 
fact—it ought to be well known 
because so much space has been 
devoted to it by students of psy- 
chology, social science, economics 
and tatting—that the public thinks 
in types. Thus when one mentions 
to the average American the word 
“England” he is supposed to get 
a mental vision immediately either 
of John Bull or of the late lamented 
Lawrence D’Orsay. Say “cowboy,” 
and the mental cinematograph pops 
on to the brain screen picture of 
a man in a wide brimmed Stetson 
and wearing chaps. 

The art director, faced with the 
problem of dealing with the type 
mind of the average American 
adult, has frequently solved his 
problem in the most obvious man- 
ner. No one can question the fact 
that when the looker at an adver- 
tisement sees a man in a white coat 
he thinks chemist-dentist-soda dis- 
penser depending on whether the 
hand protruding from the sleeve of 
the white coat holds a test tube, a 
dental drill or a soda glass. He is 
blameworthy to the extent that he 
overlooks the fact that the white 
coat as a coat means a number of 
things but the test tube, the drill 
and the soda glass are identifiers. 

A clearer picture of this impor- 
tance will come if we consider, let 
us say, pianists. 
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First consider Pachmann. There 
was an ideal pianist. He wore his 
hair long and looked like a mu- 
sician. All right, let us look at 
some other pianists. Rachmaninoff, 
for instance. Removed from his 
piano he might be a bank president 
or, for that matter, a head waiter. 
Paderewski? Back to type again. 
Iturbi? He could be cast in the 
movies as a foreign count, a night- 
club proprietor or a leading man. 
He would probably not be cast as 
the eminent pianist that he is. 

This shows pretty clearly that 
types frequently depend on acces- 
sories, Uncle Sam in a nudist 
colony, for instance—and perish the 
thought—would be a rather bony 
and repulsive old man. 

Thus the wise art director, look- 
ing to get away from too close a 
following of type and realizing the 
importance of type suggestions in 
the prospect’s mind, depends more 
on accessories and less on type 
models than ever before. Of course, 
he will not be ridiculous enough to 
put a Van Dyke man behind a soda 
fountain, but then no Van Dyke 
man would be ridiculous enough to 
put himself there. On the other 
hand it would be entirely possible 
to find an effective unwhiskered 
doctor and a laboratory worker 
unencumbered with spectacles. 
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Well-chosen photographic types by two prominent advertisers 
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Thus the choice of accessories 
offers one road to freedom for 
artist and art director. 

A second road is offered by 
choice of subjects. Frequently the 
man who conceives the copy is far 
more to blame than the man who 
plans the picture. 

A copy man, living in a world of 
words, in a burst of enthusiasm 
finishes an excellent piece of copy 
and then writes at the top, “Sug- 
gest picture of physician.” Put this 
suggestion in the hands of an un- 
imaginative art man and out comes 
the frock coat and the wagging 
forefinger. Put it in the hands of 
an art director with some imagina- 
tion mixed with a lot of spunk and 
an argument starts. 

“Is it necessary to have a picture 
of a physician?” asked the art 
man. “If so, is it necessary to put 
him in the usual dress? Indeed, 
cannot the copy be pointed a little 
so that a better situation is created 
which will give us an opportunity 
for more imagination in planning 
the picture?” 

If the copy man, in addition to 
being a good fellow is also a good 
advertising man he may join with 
the art director in planning some- 
thing which would turn out a little 
different from the stock picture that 
the public has been led to expect. 
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Assuming, however, that the copy 
man is adamant, then it is up to 
the gentleman conceiving the pic- 
ture to choose, first, a model who is 
not utterly typical, second, a situa- 
tion for the picture that will make 
it slightly different, and third, sur- 
roundings that will give the picture 
individuality. 

Another detour around the stock 
situation is to be found in a choice 
of poses so that the type character 
—if it is necessary to use him—is 
slightly unusual. Here the job re- 
volves around both art director and 
photographer. The main burden, 
indeed, is on the photographer’s 
shoulders. It is up to him by 
means of posing, lighting and gen- 
eral conception of the picture to 
give it an atmosphere which makes 
it stand out as an individual piece 
of work. 

A good photographer who is also 
an artist can take the type figures 
which so frequently look wooden 





“FOR OUR LESSON TODAY 
WE TAKE THE APPLE “ 
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and uninteresting and put them into 
photographs that have all the in- 
dividuality of the unique. 

In the final analysis all of these 
detours lead to one door, that of 
originality tinctured by a bit of 
genius, Some art directors and 
photographers have this combina- 
tion. Others haven’t. Those who 
haven’t can approach it only by 
imitation. Imitation may be a pale 
replica of the original, but the 
smart imitators are at least wise 
enough to understand some of the 
first principles used by the leaders. 

It is interesting to go through 
current advertising to separate the 
sheep—those pictures that show 
originality in choice of models and 
posing—from the goats—the type 
model in the type situation. 

The manufacturers of Spud Ciga- 
rettes have been unusually success- 
ful in choice of photographs. These 
photographs are not always Acad- 
emy pieces but as a general thing 
they have been superlative advertis- 
ing illustrations in that they have 
pointed up the copy idea and added 
to the effectiveness of the message. 

In one case the agency art direc- 
tor himself posed for a series of 
illustrations. In others the choice 
of subjects has been excellent. 
Lighting. composition, posing, choice 
of models, all have contributed to 
the general excellence of the series. 

An unusually interesting example 
of the use of a stock type to get 
an effective photograph was found 
in a recent Gem Safety Razor ad- 
vertisement. The headline was, 
“Don’t make your face pay the 
piper.” The obvious choice of il- 
lustration was a Scotch piper. The 
picture shows a typical piper with 
enough of the pipes appearing over 
his shoulder to give atmosphere. 

This particular picture is an ex- 
cellent example of the difference 
between originality and lack of it. 
The props are all here for a type 
picture. Yet lighting and the use 
of soft focus made a ion which 
is original and striking. 

One of the cam " interesting 
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A type model slightly 
burlesqued 
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photographs of the last - several 
years was that used in a Sanka 
Coffee advertisement which was 
headed, “For Our Lesson Today 
We Take the Apple.” Here the 
choice of the model was excellent. 
He was a type model slightly 
burlesqued, Incidentally, it is sig- 
nificant that the most successful 
burlesque is usually slight. 

Thus the model chosen was a 
bald-headed gentleman who was 
dressed in a frock coat just a little 
too long for him and in trousers 
that were just large enough to bag 
a bit between the knees and the 
ankles. He was then posed in a 
slightly ridiculous pose with a fore- 
finger raised in a gesture that 
should have been a gesture to end 
all forefinger-raising and to top 
off the pose a pair of tortoise shell 
glasses were allowed to slide down 
near the model’s nose tip. Here is 
a photograph that depends little 
upon accessories and almost not 
at all upon lighting. Yet it is 
eminently successful. 

The current series of ads run by 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
Co., leans pretty heavily on types. 
Yet the photography is so good and 
the models do such an excellent 
job of fitting into the picture that 
each illustration has originality. 

The condition that we have been 
discussing has been common to ad- 
vertising art for a great many 
years. Yet nothing particular has 
been done about it in spite of all 
the lengthy discussions held at 
meetings of art directors, adver- 
tisers and artists. Types continue 
to march their jerky, uninteresting 
way across the advertising page. 

Perhaps the very simplicity of 
the solution has made it difficult 
to reach. Perhaps the complacence 
of advertisers, who themselves may 
think in terms of types, has been 
of help. The greatest contributing 
factor, however, has undoubtedly 
been the students of psychology 
who have become so enamored of 
the idea of symbol thinking that 
they cannot realize that the symbol 
mind—not the simple mind—can be 
satisfied without the use of types 
and that other minds can be ap- 
pealed to when originality is mixed 
with genius in the choice of models 
and the planning of pictures, 
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Let’s Abolish Them 


Three Advertising Phrases That Annoy and Mislead One Citizen, 
and, of Course, There Are Others 


By Amos Bradbury 


ERHAPS it is the weather. 

Perhaps it is that I am particu- 
larly stupid about how advertising 
men work their wiles. For I have 
just been extremely annoyed again 
by one of the three phrases I hate 
most: 


1. No Obligation on Your Part 


I have been told that this phrase 
is used in the best advertising cir- 
cles. One man I know who makes 
his living sending out letters and 
other bits of mail to people, tells 
me that the simple, trusting folk 
who make up the bulk of our popu- 
lation, having learned from bitter 
experience that the act of signing 
a paper for a stranger often led 
to a pack of trouble, need some 
sort of reassurance. They will not 
send for a booklet, or even con- 
sider the matter of putting their 
name on the dotted line unless they 
are told they are not going to be 
obliged to mortgage the old home- 
stead or endorse a note for a 
stranger. 

Well, maybe that’s true, but the 
fact gives no advertiser the right 
to fool people. 

This is what happened to me a 
couple of weeks ago. I don’t have 
any signature complex. I believe 
what the advertising says, There- 
fore, when I read about a book on 
wealth, how it had been conserved 
through the ages, and it was sug- 
gested that a booklet containing 
many historical documents and in- 
teresting treatments of the subject 
would be mailed to me with “abso- 
lutely no obligation on your part,” 
I sent for it. 

The booklet arrived on Monday 
morning. It wasn’t quite as good 
as I had been led to expect, but I 
didn’t feel I had been badly fooled. 

That afternoon the assistant vice- 


president of a big trust company 
came to see me. His company had 
issued the booklet. He gave me 
an insistent and somewhat high- 
pressure selling talk on the fact 
that my estate, if over $100,000, 
would be very badly depleted under 
the new laws if I succumbed to 
some disease. I should turn it over 
to the trust company where it could 
be properly handled in the sad 
event of my death. I told him that 
I not only didn’t have $100,000 or 
more, but that I wasn’t anxious to 
talk about my approaching demise 
at that particular moment. 

It was difficult for me to get rid 
of him. He mistook my politeness 
for weak-mindedness and several 
times made gestures in the direc- 
tion of his fountain pen indicating 
that I ought to sign on the dotted 
line. Finally I realized that he 
thought I had practically given my- 
self into his hands as a customer 
merely because I had sent for the 
booklet. 

I pointed out to him that the 
advertisement said there would be 
no obligation on my part. He told 
me that the statement didn’t mean 
what it said, that no one ought to 
send for a booklet unless he was 
particularly interested in what the 
company had to sell. I told him 
that in the advertisement they 
didn’t say they were going to sell 
me anything 

The dau led nowhere, as we 
both had totally different ideas on 
the subject of what the word 
“obligation” meant. 

Just a few years ago a salesman 
came all the way from a city 
thirty-five miles from my home 
with order blank and fountain pen 
all poised, because I had accepted 
the polite invitation of a roofing 
manufacturer to get some details. 
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In that case I had written a letter 
with the coupon, frankly stating 
that I would not be ready to buy 
for six or eight months, but would 
be pleased to receive the booklet 
“entirely without obligation on my 
part” and study it over. 

It led me into trouble. The man 
was hurt that he had come all the 
distance to see me, and when I 
told him that my letter must have 
been ignored, he admitted as much. 
My name had been sent to him as 
an immediate prospect for a new 
roof by the manufacturer from 
the Middle West. Not a word 
about my letter. 

I am not a high school student. 
I am not preparing for a society 
debate and sending for booklets 
from all over the country. Nor am 
I just a curiosity seeker. There 
must be hundreds of people like 
myself who think the manufacturer 
means what he says when he tells 
them there will be no obligation if 
they accept the offer he makes 
them. 

I think men who advertise ought 
to look into this matter. Some 
people need high-pressure selling, 
but there are other people, I am 
sure, like myself. We are the folks 
who like to browse about in an 
old bookshop among the musty 
volumes. We do buy sometimes, 
because I can prove it. The cases 
full of books in my house are mute 
testimony to the fact. 

I bought a suit of clothes the 
other day because a store used copy 
which appealed to my perhaps 
curious temperament. It said, 
among other things: 


We shall consider it a pleasure to 
show you these suits one by one 
should you care to devote time to 
them. You have our assurance that 
such an inspection on your part does 
not in the slightest sense obligate 
you to buy. 


I went into that store and 
browsed around. The clerk seemed 
to believe in the assurance con- 
tained in the advertisement and had 
read the copy—a thing that doesn’t 
always happen. A pleasant time 
was had by all. I selected a suit 
in quiet, without being rushed, and 
I liked it. The store won my good- 
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will and I didn’t feel that my con- 
fidence had been violated 

I notice that some manufacturers 
now put on their coupons some- 
thing like this: 


With the distinct understanding 
that I am not committed or obli- 
gated in any way to anything other 
than granting your salesman an in- 
terview, I will see you on ; 


Now that, I think, does away 
with any objection that a man sends 
for a booklet and then wastes the 
salesman’s time, or won’t see him. 
When a man signs that kind of a 
coupon he doesn’t feel that he has 
been imposed upon. This sort of 
statement, in other words, strikes 


me as fair, frank and efficient. It 
tells exactly what the obligation is. 
The sender of the coypon obligates 
himself for at least one interview. 

Now that we have disposed of 
that one, let me get rid of two 
more of my pet peeves. 


2. We Are Reserving for You 

A great many people who try to 
sell me automobile robes, shirts, 
blankets and sporting goods, tell 
me they are reserving something 
for me. I am given the impression 
that I have to sit right down and 
send a wire that minute or I'll be 
left out in the cold. 

Like a child looking into a bakery 
window on a cold winter night, I 
will be looking in at the jollifica- 
tion and merriment when the 
blankets or the shirts are being 
passed around, and none of them 
will have the name “Bradbury” 
written on a reservation slip. 

It is all the boloney and the aver- 
age reader knows it. I think a 
statement of the fact that there 
are 6,958 automobile robes and that 
the reader will be in plenty of time 
if he writes within the next week 
would be much more likely to bring 
returns. 

Let me approach the third phrase 
that has always annoyed me. 


3. Selected at Random 


When a person is reading the 
advertising pages of a magazine 
going to, let us say, architects he 
is shown a series of pictures show- 
ing installations in a factory. He 
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is told that they have been “se- 
lected at random.” He is given the 
impression that of scores lying 
about the office they were just 
picked up by an office boy with his 
eyes shut. Yet they always turn 
out to be testimonials from the 
most satisfied customers. 

I have no wish to appear to be 
unduly fussy, but “at random” ac- 
tually means that material is se- 
lected in a manner denoting a lack 
of any definite aim or intention. 
Therefore, every time I see the 
phrase I doubt its truthfulness. I 
think it is both unnecessary and 
misleading. It is hard for me to 
believe otherwise than that the 
testimonials, photographs, names of 
people or whatever it is that have 
been selected at random, were 
picked out because they were good 
ones, and because the manufacturer 
displaying them wanted to make 
the best possible impression upon 
me as a prospective customer. 

It reminds me of a time a few 
years ago when I was invited to a 
dinner out in the suburbs. The in- 
vitation came weeks in advance. 
When I sat at the table, I noticed 
that the “company” service plates 
were being used. The tablecloth 
looked as if it might be part of an 
eight-year-old trousseau. 

The meal started with little bits 
of melons cut up in balls, served 
in a very dressy manner. The 
meal consisted from then on of 
selected viands all the way from 
soup to nuts. Everything was spic 
and span. The children’s toys were 
all carefully hidden away. The 
house was, in fact, on full-dress 
parade. 

Yet during the course of the din- 
ner the hostess, wife of my friend, 
feeling that it was up to her to 
make some remark said something 
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Joins Free & Sleininger 
Charles G. Burke has resigned as com- 
mercial manager of radio Station 
WOXBY. - » ~ City, to join the Chi- 
cago 8 of Free & Sleininger, Inc., 
radio station representative. 
. . . 


Irish with De Vinne-Brown 

William N. Irish has joined the 
De Vinne-Brown <sopeanyany New York, 
printer and lithograp’ 
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to the effect that, “You'll just have 
to sit down with us and take pot 
luck.” 

Immediately my estimation of the 
hostess went down. She knew it 
wasn’t pot luck, and I did, too. The 
phrase is just conversation in both 
cases, whether it’s “pot luck” or 
“selected at random.” It is one 
of those things which is said for 
effect, doubted by everyone who 
hears it and, therefore, unnecessary. 

I would like to see a manufac- 
turer some time print the first five 
letters about his product which ar- 
rived in the mail on Thursday 
morning. Some of them would be 
good; some not quite so good, One 
of them might be a complaint. If 
it was, the manufacturer could tell 
how it was handled. Not one of 
the letters would be a ten-strike 
from the standpoint of a perfectly 
good testimonial by someone who 
was paid for it, but I have an idea 
they would inspire a lot of 
confidence. 

Those are the only three phrases 
I can think of today which par- 
ticularly annoy me, but there are 
others and I will wager that every 
reader of Printers’ INK has his 
own pet peeves. If any reader of 
these words will send me a list of 
the phrases and expressions which 
particularly annoy him and why, 
T’ll list them. We may as well go 
after those silly, wasteful words. 
Address me c/o Printers’ INK. 

This fall will be a good time to 
publish and so help to eliminate a 
few of the phrases which have been 
annoying readers for these many 
years. It seems to me that the 
abolition of at least twenty-five of 
them would immensely improve all 
advertising copy and all letters 
written for the purpose of selling 


goods. 
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Swan Studios Add to Staff 


William P. Pearre, formerly of Art 
Associates, has joined sales staff of 
the Swan Studios, Chi Herbert 
Dudek, layout- lettering artist, a] also 
joined "the organization’s sales staff 

+ . . 


Elects Carleton Goff 

Carleton Goff = been elected secre- 
tary of Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. He joined the organi- 
zation as account executive in 1931. 
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There’s No Closed 
Season on Selling 
in Florida 


Florida's big farm income alone runs in- 
to the hundred millions each year. 
farm income that is more evenly distrib- 
uted over the length of the year than 
any other farming locality of the country. 
Because in Florida nature never sleeps 
but goes right on producing. 


Big as is farming in Florida, it is second 
to manufactured goods in value of pro- 
duction. 


Florida's factories produced a value of 


over $157,000,000 in 1931. 


LORIDA 


Florida Times-Union Miami Herald 
Tampa Tribune St. Petersburg Independent 
The Orlando Evening Reporter Star 
The Orlando Morning Sentinel 


Florida Pays All Year ’Round 
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Calls for Business New Deal 


Something Should Be Done to Curb Washington Bureaucratic 
‘Interference, Thinks This Correspondent 


Dan A. CARROLL 
Publishers’ Representative 
New YorkK 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


R. W. Moore, president of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., points 
the way. ... 

In a letter to stockholders re- 
leased last week, Mr. Moore says: 


The decline in profits is due not 
alone to the decline in sales, but 
also to an increase in operating ex- 
penditures brought on by new and 
ever-increasing anti-business legisla- 
tion by the changing social order 
and by government experiments of 
one kind or another, which no busi- 
ness enterprise has been able to es- 
cape, and a continuation of which 
may make corporate profits improb- 
able if not impossible. 

This trend is called to your atten- 
tion as a serious matter affecting 
your condition as long as you are 
the owner of corporate securities of 
any character, and in order that 
you might use the whole weight of 
your influence to bring about a cessa- 
tion of unconstitutional and unsound 
political experiments of vital detri- 
ment to business. To date, this fiscal 
year, these levies have cost the stock- 
holders of this company $102,421.48. 

The new corporate taxes under 
consideration by Congress are not 
designed as much in the interest of 
raising revenue for the retirement 
of the public debt as they are in 
the interest of social change—taking 
away from investors such as you, 
who depend on corporate earnings 
for your sustenance, and placing your 
just share of such earnings in the 
hands of political forces to be ex- 
pended in other unsound experiments. 


Business executives, stockhold- 
ers, employees of firms, all who 
have a common cause in the selling 
of goods through advertising, 
should oppose in strongest terms 
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any further interference with 
legitimate business by way of 
Washington. All advertising men 
should be interested, whether en- 
gaged in the publication of news- 
papers or magazines, and all em- 
ployees from the office boy to the 
ogee This situation concerns 
all. 

Boards of directors who make 
plans and pass on advertising 
budgets in the promotion of their 
business, hesitate and will continue 
to hesitate to put fresh capital in 
business promotion until there is a 
better feeling of confidence in the 
future. Confidence in the future 
means a more optimistic point of 
view of the present. 


How Present Situation 
Affects Advertising 


National advertising is based on 
future commitments—factory ex- 
pansion, sales promotion, merchan- 
dising, advertising to the consumer. 
All these are approved months in 
advance, based on estimate of goods 
to be sold in future. Therefore, 
when the business setup, involving 
all these factors, is disturbed con- 
cerning the future, the decision on 
advertising is postponed and the 
wheels of commerce are slowed 
down. 

It would seem that it’s about time 
something definite is done concern- 
ing the interference with business 
in Administration circles. Mere 
talk will not get anywhere, it re- 
quires action of a very definite 
kind in which all businesses are 
interested—regardless of the medi- 
um in which they advertise. 

Recent trade reports all indicate 
that business is ready to step out 
now. Capital is slowly emerging 
from confusion. It needs only 
some assurance that the future can 
be charted without any further 
monkey-wrench throwing in Wash- 
ington. Legitimate business doesn’t 
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need the costly interference of 
bureaucratic government to. keep 
in line. 

What is wanted most is more 
confidence in things as they are. 
This is aptly put in this extract 
from an editorial “Time to Cheer” 
in a recent issue of Printers’ INK, 
referring to business conditions in 
England ! 

Confidence! That is the force that 


has encouraged the small business 
man in Great Britain to borrow 








+ 


Bankers Pledge Funds to 
Wisconsin Cheese Campaign 

An annual advertising appteptiaiee 
of $200,000 is being sought by the Wis- 
consin Cheesemakers Publicity Associa- 
tion. The Calumet County Bankers 
ee | has guaranteed a fund of 

,200 and the Waupaca County Bankers 
poe a fund of $2,000. Association 
oficials are to contact other banking 
groups. 

Efforts will be made to obtain co- 
operation from each of the 2,137 cheese 
factories in the State. Six district offices 
are to be opened, to be located in Wau- 
sau, Green Bay, Kiel, Beaver Dam, Rich- 
land Center and Monroe. A district su- 
pervisor, five field men and volunteer 
workers will operate out of each office. 

A rise of a cent a pound late in 
July made cheese a $40,000,000 industry 
to the State. If this penny increase is 
maintained for a year, it is estimated 
that it will total 33, 000, 000 additional 
money, 95 per cent of which will come 
from outside sources because 95 per cent 
of Wisconsin cheese is sold outside the 
State. A 10 per cent increase in con- 
sumption would mean an_ additional in- 
come of $4,000,000 annually. 

The association has appointed Klau- 


Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., 
Milwaukee, as its advertising counsel. 
eee 


Death of Adam Dingwall 


Adam Dingwall, publisher and al 
( Se owner 0 Din; wall-Rock, Ltd,, 

York, died recently at that city, pane | 
seventy-four. He was at one time gen- 
eral manager of Current Opinion and 
later principal owner and general man- 
ager of Arts and Decoration. 


Has Syn-O-Scope Account 
The advertising of Syn-O-Scope La- 
vratories, Chicago, has been placed with 
Gale & Pietsch, Inc., agency of that 
city. 
: > © . 
Gonzalez with Lewis 
J. Gonzalez, formerly on the sales 


staf of Brown Bros., artist material 
dealers is now with Lewis Artist Mate- 
rials, New York, in a similar capacity. 
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money, to go ahead without mis- 
givings, to work and fight for solid 
attainment. 


Mr. Moore has pointed the way. 
Other heads of big business should 
demand a business new deal and 
manifest sufficient interest in this 
direction so as to get something 
started to correct these disturbing 
factors, before we are set back 
where we were two years ago, in 
business progress. 

Dan A, Carro_t. 


+ 


Wins Chicago Club’s 
Golf Tournament 


_J. C. Jones, of the John H. Dunham 
Company, won low gross honors in the 
annual golf tournament of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club, recently, 
played over the Wilmette Country Club 
course. He shot a 38—40—78. First 
in low net ranking was J. A. Kawalski, 
John Budd Company, 98—30—68. 

Winners in the foursomes, played under 
the chip system, were Harry Kovatz, 
Wilson Wadworth, Fred B. Snite, Jr., 
Carman Thomson, R. Swartwout, Stanle 
Anderson, Norman McCormick, Russell 
Van Gunten, David Preston, Ann Marti 
and James Joh hnson. Runners-up in their 
respective foursomes were Norman Ven- 
triss, Carl Sundberg, Fred B. Snite, 
ie Harley Ward, Alice Thompson, 

M. Breinesa, H. C. Soheste, James 
Osiftte, ae? As iw and J. P. Bolin. 

H. ark, New York Sun, was 
chairman of Fy arrangements com- 
mittee. 

. . . 


Display Men Elect 


At the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men held 
in St. Louis last week, Glee R. Stocker, 
department manager of the Wohl Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected are: first 
vice-president, T. M. Solomon, of A. 
Harris & Co., Dallas, Tex.; second vice- 
resident, Joseph Youtcheff, of Truly 

arner Company; third vice-president, 
Harvey Flynn, of the Emporium, 
St. Paul, Minn. Frank Bingham, of 
Roberts & Bros., of South Bend, Ind., 
was re-elected treasurer. Cincinnati was 
chosen for the 1936 convention. 

. -_ o 


Dunsby to “Sales Management” 


Sales Management, New York, has 
elected Walter E. Dunsby as vice-pres- 
ident. He was formerly vice-president 
y ve Eastern manager of Advertising 

ge. 


o . . 
Discontinuing Matos Agency 
The Matos Advertising Company, Inc., 
ss is being discontinued as 


of A t 31, following the recent death 
of Wi 4% W. Matos, president. 






















P. I. Advertising Index 


July Newspaper Linage Shows Gain Over 1934; Farm-Paper 
Increase Over Last July Nominal 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


For July, 1935, the newspaper 
index shows an increase of 1.4 
per cent over June. The index for 
July is 77.2 as compared with 76.1 
for June. The increase in the index 
represents the gain in July news- 
paper linage over June after the 
usual adjustments for number of 
days in a month, for five Sundays, 
and for seasonal variation. 

Actual linage in July was smaller 
than in June, but July newspaper 
linage normally falls below June, 
and the increase in the index, which 
is corrected for seasonal variation, 
means that the July decline was 
slightly smaller than the usual sea- 


sonal drop-off. The July index also 
registered a gain of 7.1 per cent 
over July, 1934. The newspaper 
chart appears on page 76. 


Farm Papers 


The farm-paper index for July 
is 58.8, which is a decrease of 8.0 
per cent from June, when it was 
63.9. This represents the change 
in farm-paper advertising after the 
usual adjustments were made in 
the linage, including correction for 
normal seasonal fluctuations. 

As compared with July, 1934, the 
farm-paper index showed a gain of 
less than 1 per cent. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1928-1952 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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Mr. Patman Works Sundays 


Congressional Chatter Reveals Attitude of Mind Behind Chain- 
Store Investigation 


M&® PATMAN, it seems, has 
been working Sundays—also 
nights. So have several of his 
colleagues. Yet they have been 
happy in their work because they 
have been investigating the mani- 
fold deviltries of the chain-store 
octopus. 

Mr. Patman and the little group 
of his colleagues on the committee 
to investigate the American Retail 
Federation are about at the end of 
their funds. Therefore in the 
House on August 7, they arose to 
ask for a larger appropriation for 
committee expenses. In the debate 
that grew out of this request are 
found some interesting sidelights 
on the attitude under which the 
investigation is being conducted and 
on its purposes. 

Although Mr. Crawford—the 
Mr. Crawford of Michigan—is not 
sitting on the committee, which is 
composed of Messrs. Patman, 
Bloom, Dockweiler, Lucas, Mc- 
Lean, Cole and Boileau, he sum- 
marized a lot of Congressional 
opinion as follows: 

“Mr. Crawford. Mr. Speaker, 
any man who understands business 
and who has sat behind a selling 
desk in this country where he sold 
goods to the chain stores, whether 
in the drug, hardware, clothing, or 
food business, if he has a streak 
of human kindness in him knows 
the need of this investigation. Why 
is there an attitude in this country 
today against big business? Is it 
because of the way big business 
conducts itself, and this is the only 
reason? (Applause.) There is no 
reason for big business to conduct 
itself the way it does in this coun- 
try. I favor big business. I want 
big business because through its 
agencies great service, low-unit 
costs, mass production of comforts 
for our people can come, and I do 
not know any other way we can 
secure these comforts. I have been 


around enough to know this, and, 
furthermore, there is no investiga- 
tion that this Congress ever 
dreamed of that is more greatly 
needed today than is this investi- 
gation. It will show up some of 
the sins of ‘bigness’ and thus help 
save ‘big industries’ for the good 
of our people. It will assist in 
helping to protect big business 
from its own nefarious schemes 
which will otherwise continue most 
likely. 


Mr. Crawford Has Been 
Through the Mill 


“You cannot run this country 
without home-owned retail stores. 
You cannot run this country with 
mismanagement of big business, 
and as one who has been through 
the mill, as one who has been put 
in the sweatbox by the chain stores, 
as one who has suffered with the 
little merchants of this country I 
know what is going on, and I know 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
reports do not show what this in- 
vestigation is bringing out. If the 
Federal law and procedure per- 
mitted I would prefer financing the 
investigation myself rather than see 
it die. This is how much I believe 
in it, and in doing so it would be 
in the interest of the retail mer- 
chants of the United States in the 
various lines of industry, and our 
total population. 

“Mr. Lundeen. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Crawford. I yield. 

“Mr. Lundeen. I would like to 
raise the amount from $7,500 to 


Speaker, 


$25,000. 

“Mr. Crawford. Before this 
committee can make the investiga- 
tion which it should make, it will 
have to visit the larger industrial 
centers of this country and call be- 
fore the committee the men who 
are giving these rebates. I can 
give you the names of scores of 
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them and I can tell you what a lot 
of the rebates have been and I can 
show you how this is crucifying 
the little merchant in the small 
town, because I have made it an 
important part of my business in 
the last twenty years to pick up 
some of these facts and figures, 
and I just cannot believe this 
House will refuse this $7,500 for 
this purpose, if the committee 
needs it. If it does not need it, 
let it turn the money back, and I 
hope when we get to the end of 
the road, if it needs some addi- 
tional money we will let it have it. 

“If there is any one thing that 
we should do now it is to give 
further encouragement to the small 
home-owned retail merchandiser of 
this country, so he can stay in busi- 
ness and operate against the chain. 
He cannot do this if the men who 
sit at the selling desks, selling these 
different commodities, are to con- 
tinue the crucifying. special, inside 
rebates. Why, they will take the 
buyer of a big chain store out on 
the golf course and bet him $100 a 
shot and lose the bet in order to 
get a cash rebate to him if they 
cannot get it to him in any other 
way.” 

Mr. Patman himself made some 
comments that are worthy of at 
least passing record. Among other 
things he said: 

“Mr. Patman. Yes. We are 
making new discoveries every day 
in reference to discriminations in 
prices, and, may I say to the gentle- 
man, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission did not report what we 
are reporting. The Commission 
was not charged with such a duty. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
dealt in statistics largely, but not 
wholly. We are disclosing names 
and secret rebates. 

“For instance, we had one wit- 
ness who appeared before our 
committee who disclosed more than 
300 contracts that his large chain 
concern had with manufacturers, 
giving him secret rebates and 
secret discounts which independent 
merchants did not and could not 
get. The independent merchants 
of this country are forced to pay 
such a high price for their goods 
that the chain stores can sell the 
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goods for the same price that the 
independent merchants must pay 
for their goods, and make enor- 
mous profits, nay enormous divid- 
dends, and high salaries. 

“Many managers of newspapers 
yield to the influence of large de- 
partment stores and the chain-store 
organizations because of the tre- 
mendous amounts paid to them for 
advertising. 

“Very little has been seen in 
many newspapers about our investi- 
gation, although startling and as- 
tounding facts have been disclosed 
for the first time. These news- 
paper managers are overlooking the 
fact that when the chain stores get 
control that they will quit adver- 
tising in the newspapers. They 
will do what many of the chain 
stores are doing today where they 
have control in a community. 

“I have in my possession an ad- 
vertisement of the J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Safeway Stores. It is the 
same size as a four-page newspa- 
per. It is prepared to be addressed 
and mailed to any box holder at a 
post office or on a rural route. 
This is the kind of advertising they 
will do when they get control in 
your community. The newspapers 
are wrong in permitting this valu- 
able means of communication and 
vehicle of dissemination of knowl- 
edge and information to be influ- 
enced by the chain stores and de- 
partment stores or big business 
generally. * * * 

“No newspaper should be influ- 
enced against the public interest. I 
do not claim that all of them are 
influenced against the public inter- 
est, but certainly with the enor- 
mous bounties and subsidies given 
to newspapers they should be fair 
in every way and give both sides 
of every question a fair amount of 
space, and not permit chain stores, 
department stores, or any other 
group to influence their actions or 
policies, 

“Our committee, if this appro- 
priation is allowed, expects to. make 
an investigation of the following: 
First, lobbying activities of the 
American Retail Federation, its 
members and those co-operating 
with it; second, discriminations in 
price that are beneficial to large 
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chain-store concerns and unfair to 
independent merchants. 

“T believe that our committee has 
much constructive work ahead of 
it; that we will make disclosures 
that will not only save the inde- 
pendent merchants of the country 
and expose a deceitful and treach- 
erous lobby of chain and depart- 
ment-store executives but will pre- 
vent a policy being continued that 
will eventually destroy our nation. 
The people who built this country 
in time of peace and saved it in 
time of war are entitled to at least 
the same rights, privileges, benefits, 
and opportunities as the largest 
chain and department-store con- 
cerns in America. They are not 
asking for more—they are asking 
for that much. 

“I feel indebted to the Speaker 
for appointing such a fine group 
of Members of the House to assist 
me in making this investigation. 
They are all good, hard-working, 
conscientious men. They have the 
interest of the people at heart. 
They desire to promote the general 
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welfare. They have worked long 
hours, Sundays, holidays, and 
nights with me in making this in- 
vestigation or doing work in con- 
nection with it. I am personally 
greatly indebted to them for their 
very valuable aid and assistance.” 

During the course of the debate 
there was, as is usual in Congres- 
sional debates, a touch of humor. 
Mr. Patman in declining to “tell 
the gentleman all that we would 
like to do” gave as his reason “be- 
cause it would be like hunting 
ducks with a brass band.” Mr. 
Patman’s aversion to brass bands 
is well known. 

Mr. Snell submitted a bit of dry 
comment which, whether he meant 
it or not, in cold print has all the 
elements of good, Republican sar- 
casm. His comments and its cause 
follows: 

“Mr. McCormack. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Federal Trade 
Commission has recently made a 
very exhaustive investigation.” 

“Mr. Snell. They are continu- 
ally making such investigations.” 
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Railroads Beat Back 


(Continued from page 10) 


new rate good in coaches only at 
2 cents a mile and eliminated en- 
tirely the Pullman surcharge. The 
experience of 1934, when revenues 
held up to the 1933 level despite 
the reductions, demonstrated that 
our product was now priced right. 

“In short, the railroads had some- 
thing new to sell—new comfort, 
new speed, new attractiveness, plus 
an impressive record of safety. The 
stage was set for dramatic new 
interpretation of a service which 
had come to be merely taken for 
granted, like breathing or tapping 
water out of the main.’ 

On March 6, 1935, the Railway 
Executives unanimously approved 
the recommendations of the pas- 
senger traffic officers for a co- 
operative advertising campaign. A 
joint advertising appropriation of 

,000 was voted for that pur- 
pose. The Western roads cleared 
their throats and prepared to speak 
out in the first and, to date, the only 
major joint advertising effort ever 
undertaken by American railroads. 
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A Western railroad message as it 
a in the magazines 





To work out plans for the cam- 
paign and direct their execution an 
Executive Advertising Committee 
was appointed. This committee 
consisted of Hugh W. Siddall, 
chairman of the Transcontinental- 
Western Passenger Association ; 
E. H. McReynolds, director of pub- 
licity-advertising of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines ; and Harry G. Taylor. 

“Although in the broadest anal- 
ysis we were seeking to build a new 
appreciation for railroad transpor- 
tation as such, the campaign was 
planned to accomplish direct-sales 
results,” Mr. Taylor continued. 
“The committee and our advertis- 
ing agency designed the program 
to have a most powerful appeal to 
the prospective rider and to aim at 
these two objectives: (1) to re- 
capture the passenger traffic that 
had been lost to competing forms 
of transportation; (2) to create 
new traffic. 

“Toward the first end the basis 
of the appeal was the comfort to 
be had as a result of the air-condi- 
tioning program. On the second 
count, we sotght to stimulate desire 
to travel, in this new comfort, to 
the many vacation lands of the 
Western country. 

“The advertising was entirely 
different from any railroad promo- 
tion ever done, and deliberately so. 
We reasoned that an important part 
of our problem was to reach out 
and sell to a large body of people 
who had lost interest in our prod- 
uct and to tap the great reservoir 
of young people who had never 
been on a train and whose minds 
were fixed by the modern develop- 
ments of the automobile and the 
airplane. Accordingly, we made 
our appeals of a distinctly personal 
nature. We interpreted the modern 
railroad not merely as a means of 
getting from one place to another, 
but as a pleasant adventure in com- 
fort and luxury and recreational 
enjoyment. And we pointed much 
of our appeal to the feminine 
sex, which undoubtedly dominates 
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American travel habits today.” 

In the series of advertisements 
which were evolved to meet these 
specifications, the news of air-con- 
ditioned trains was interpreted in 
such headlines as: 

“Romance Returns to the Rail- 
roads.” 

“Mark Twain Was Wrong when 
he said: ‘Everybody Talks about 
the Weather but Nobody Does 
Anything about It.’” 

“Fresh as the Breath of Spring.” 

“Men Can Wear White Linens 
Now.” 

The copy told the story of the 
coolness, quiet and cleanliness made 
possible by the new equipment. It 
also—especially in the early stages 
of the campaign—stressed the pio- 
neering aspects of the railroad’s air- 
conditioning program, and pointed 
out that employment had been pro- 
vided for thousands of workers. 

The appeal of lower travel costs 
was accorded second place in the 
spotlight. The factors of dependa- 
bility, speed and safety were worked 
in as supplementary themes. 

The advertisements were signed 
by the “Western Railroads” and at 
the bottom of each advertisement 
were displayed the insignia of each 
of the participating lines. 

Newspaper advertising, which 
carried the more direct-sales mes- 
sages and accounted for 61 per cent 
of the appropriation, was run in 354 
dailies in 271 Western cities. In 
this medium the general selling ap- 
peals were linked immediately to 
the reader’s sense of values by the 
inclusion in each advertisement of 
a table of rates localized for the 
area in which the copy appeared. 
The campaign reached out for 
business in the East with advertise- 
ments in fifty key papers in twenty- 
three Eastern cities. This copy was 
of a primarily tourist nature. 

A magazine program was run in 
five leading periodicals, 22% per 
cent of the appropriation being de- 
voted to this use. Large, dramatic 
advertisements were employed, some 
of them spreads in four colors. The 
major accent here, through the use 
of smart illustrations, was on the 
feminine appeal. 

There were also spot radio broad- 
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This is the type of copy used in 
newspapers 


casts in thirty Western cities and 
advertisements in farm papers. 

The consumer advertising was 
thoroughly merchandised in every 
logical manner. Advertisements 
were run in business and employee 
publications which told of the chal- 
lenge to depression being issued by 
the railroads and frankly solicited 
the help of business men in allied © 
industries and of railway people in 
putting the program across. Broad- 
sides were sent to ticket and tourist 
agents throughout the country, as 
was a series of letters. 

Then came the “emotional cli- 
max” of the campaign—Western 
Railroad Week. During that period 
the railroads held “open house” to 
the public and staged many dra- 
matic events of a special nature, 
such as a Hand Car Derby, Train 
Criers’ Contest, parades and so on. 
The impressive reception accorded 
by both public and press—includ- 
ing radio and news reel—exceeded 
the fondest expectations of the 
sponsors. 

This whole program was, of 
course, over and above the individ- 
ual advertising work carried on by 
the participating lines. 

The results? 

“We, of course, cannot put our 
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finger on the definite dollar which 
came in as a result of the cam- 
paign,” Mr. Taylor stated, “but we 
have every reason to believe that it 
was an unqualified success. Vir- 
tually all Western railroads are 
reporting substantial increases in 
passenger traffic this year as com- 
pared with last, and while the East- 
ern roads are also experiencing an 
increase, the rate there is lower. 
We also know that the passenger 
increase has taken place in face of 
the fact that freight volume was 
not up to 1934, which would indi- 
cate that general business condi- 
tions were not as good as last year. 

“Over and above the sales results, 
there is a wealth of evidence that 
the advertising and the broad mer- 
chandising program of which it is a 
part have created a new vista of 
railroad progress. 

“One of the most important fac- 
tors, to my mind, is the fact that 
railway personnel has been re- 
energized, from the officers down 
through the employees. They have 
been re-sold on the railroads as a 
vital industry with a real future, 
and not as a relic of a by-gone day 
gradually passing out of the pic- 
ture. This spirit is bound to play 
a definite part in continuing the de- 
velopment of the railroads and in 
aggressively meeting the problem of 
freight, as well as passenger, traffic. 

“Then, too, there are unques- 
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Accounts to Bayless-Kerr 


The Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Man- 
ufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio, and 
the Nichols-Lintern "Dennantie: Cleveland, 
bus and automobile ventilation systems, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleve- 
land. Trade papers and direct mail will 
be used by the former, and direct mail 
and trade publications, by the latter. 


a . * 
Appoints Rawlins and Hunt 
Rawlins and Hunt, Chicago, have been 
inted Western representatives of 
rts and Decoration, New York, now 
under management of McBride, Andrews 
and Company. 


Dominion Weeklies Elect 

Charles A. Barber, editor of the Chil- 
liwack, B. C., Progress, is the newly 
elected president of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers’ Association. 
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tioned signs of a new public ac- 
ceptance of railroads and, inciden- 
tally, of private management of the 
railroads. This is reflected, in part, 
in the press, which during the last 
few months has spontaneously pub- 
lished hundreds of editorials com- 
mending the initiative of the roads. 

“We struck at a moment when 
not only were our product and sell- 
ing set-up right, but when the pub- 
lic was in a proper psychological 
mood to accept our message at full 
face value. The public likes lead- 
ership. It likes aggressive action 
and willingness to take a chance 
against big odds. None can ques- 
tion that the product and merchan- 
dising development of the railroads 
is exactly that. 

“People today, we believe, are 
railroad-minded once more, as a 
joint consequence of the aggressive 
leadership which the roads have ex- 
hibited and of the new standards 
of transportation service which, in 
dramatic terms they offer. 

“We think there is a very sub- 
stantial future for railroad pas- 
senger business and that the new de- 
velopments in freight handling and 
the new merchandising-mindedness 
of the railroads forecast a like fu- 
ture for freight business.” 

And 7 think that all statements 
as to the railroads being run by 
a defeated management should be 
stricken from the record. 


+ 


Death of W. A. Burr 


Walter Andrew Burr, of the West- 
ern sales staff of Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, died at Evanston, IIl., last 

aged forty-three. He was with 
the Western office of Asia for a number 
of years, later with the International 
Magazine Company and The Comic 
Weekly. 
oa . . 


Represents “Hardware Retailer” 


Victor N. Raiser has been appointed 
New York business representative of 
Hardware Retail E. H. 
Belding. His office will be in the Gray- 
bar Building. 





Has Brewing Account 

The Pilsener Brewing Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising with 
the Hubbell Adv vertising Agency, of that 
city. 
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Wanted- 


EXPERIENCE IN MERCHANDISING 
THRU EXCLUSIVE DEALERS 


HIS opening will appeal to a man who, as 

General Sales or Division Manager, has ac- 
quired the experience necessary to establish and 
organize exclusive dealer outlets for a new product 
which offers unusual opportunities. Experience may 
have been gained in the sale of refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, oil burners or other specialties, with 
a high unit sale price. 


Rated AAA this manufacturer leads in the fields 
in which it now operates and is able to give the 
right man the necessary sales assistance to properly 
market this new product. 


This advertisement is directed specifically at a 
man who is already a success in his work, but whose 
present position in some manner limits his oppor- 
tunities or the satisfaction he derives from his work. 


To such a man we offer a real opportunity. If 
interested, please give us enough information about 
yourself and your experience to justify us in 
arranging for an interview. 


BOX 137 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York City 




















Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for July 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 1935 1935 
1935 1935 1934 Pages Lines 
Pages Lines Lines Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Country Gentleman. 31 21,145 20,755 Iowa Homestead . 10 7,763 
Capper’s Farmer ... 20 13,519 11,600 Pennsylvania Farmer 9 7,060 
California Citrograph 17 11,284 11,614 The Farmer 
Progressive Farmer Minnesota Edition 9 6,980 
& Southern Ruralist Dakota Edition .. 6,980 
Carolinas - Virginia Local Zone Adv.. 9,043 
Edition 11,018 s Prairie Farmer 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 10,914 Iil‘nois Edition .. 6,679 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed.... 10,359 Indiana Edition .. 5,802 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 10,284 Ohio Farmer 6,406 
Texas Edition .. 9,787 Dakota Farmer .... 6,050 
All Editions .... 8,926 Rural New Yorker. 6,048 
Average 5 Editions 10,473 New Eng. Homestead 5,977 
Successful Farming. 8,673 Michigan Farmer .. 5,966 
Country Home .... 7,610 Kansas Farmer, Mail 
*Utah Farmer .... 6,679 4,980 
South. Agriculturist 9 6,495 Local Zone Adv.. 1,732 
Western Farm Life. 5,022 Ind. Farmer’s Guide 4,782 
Southern Planter .. 5 3,481 Wis. Agriculturist & 
Wyoming Stockman- 5 4,010 
j 2,834 Missouri Ruralist .. 5 3,597 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 2,607 *Average 6 Editions. 
Farm Journal 7 1,150 
Bureau Farmer .... 564 " 
*Utah Farmer Monthly for July. Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 
Semi-Monthlies Pacific Rural Press 33 24,600 
Montana Farmer .. 16 11,960 es Dairymen’s League 
Arizona Producer .. 13 10,232 ian +2,093 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 12 8,674 $Hiee femsen. 
Farmer-Stockman .. 10 7,281 
Farm & Ranch 9 7,150 
Missouri Farmer .. 4 3,419 5 Farm Newspapers 
Arkansas Farmer .. 2 11,594 (5 Issues) 
tOne Issue. 


Bi- Weeklies 
(2 Issues) Missouri Edition. . 8,588 *13,614 
California Cultivator 23 17,117 10,814 Kansas Edition .. 8,488 *12,885 
Washington Farmer. 20 14,770 10,682 Ark.-Okla. Edition 8,281 *13,194 
Local Zone Adv.. 1 924 Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Oregon Farmer .... 13,650 9,443 Farm News 
Idaho Farmer 11,396 9,516 Friday Edition .. 1 *3,073 *6,333 
Amer. Agriculturist 14 10,478 10,248 Tuesday Edition . 1 2,740 6,776 
Local Zone Adv.. 2 1,361 2,198 *Four Issues. 
Nebraska Farmer .. 14 10,400 9,316 
Local Zone Adv.. 6 4,343 2,762 (Figures compiled by Advertising 
Average 4 Editions 16 11,486 *10,270 Record Company) 


Kansas City Weekly 
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“How Am | Doing?” 
20,333 


Lines —September, 1935 


14,678 


Lines —September, 1934 


14,692 


Lines — September, 


10,854 


Lines —September, 1932 





A Gain of 38.5& this September over 
the same months of 1933 and 1934—and 


87.3% over September, 1932. 


Cappers Farmer 


| reflect conditions of the world's great 
Farm Market which | cover wit 
One Million Subscribers 


Published at Topeka, Kansas, by Arthur Capper 
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Shouts and When advertising 


tangles with poli- 

Whispe = tics, the result is 
not likely to enfold in any mantle 
of glory either advertising, or poli- 
tics, or the human race. 

For months, a holding company 
in the utility field, its neck en- 
dangered by projected legislation, 
has been blasting away in display 
space, belligerently proclaiming its 
high-minded motives and defiantly 
justifying its existence. Mean- 
while, two committees of statesmen 
—two committees not at all un- 
mindful of impending elections—dig 
their way loudly into the holding 
company’s affairs and uncover 
sundry erstwhile secrets that, upon 
exposure to God’s pure air, smell 
definitely unsweet. And thereupon 
the holding company’s head, who but 
lately has been sponsoring the war- 
like copy, promptly goes into con- 
cealment, to play hide and seek with 
the committee’s subpena-servers. 

And now look at New Jersey. 
An open-faced man, but misguided, 
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writes a long letter to another cor- 
poration, suggesting, mildly, that 
for the protection of some millions 
of security holders in the United 
States, it might be a pious idea for 
well-placed whisperers to start 
whispering, into receptive ears, that 
our President is insane. And who, 
seemingly, is this cozy scheme’s 
sole proprietor? Is he a corpora- 
tion lawyer? Is he a banker? Is 
he a Republican politician? Or, 
more interestingly, is he a Repub- 
lican professor, hopefully looking 
forward to a Republican Brain 
Trust? He is none of these. As 
everyone knows, he is an advertis- 
ing man. 

And the public says, “Phoeey!” 
and adds, paraphrasing: “Unsavory 
are advertising’s uses.” 

Will it help to point out that in 
each of these sad comedies, the 
central character, ridiculous as he 
looks, still stands not wholly 
stripped of extenuation? 

Will it suffice to silence the 
laughter upon Olympus if we re- 
mark that Mr. Hopson, well aware 
that two committees were chasing 
him at once, each a-lather to hole 
him first and shout to the populace, 
“We got him!” may have hidden 
behind his bush merely to give the 
spectators their money’s worth? 

Or will it serve to blunt the other 
situation’s satire if we remark that 
a rustle of whispering is always 
the forerunner of a political cam- 
paign’s tornado, that if Mr. Cramer 
hadn’t thought up this one, a cor- 
poration lawyer would have done 
so, or a banker, or a politician, or 
a professor, and finally that—to 
change metaphors—although Mr. 
Cramer’s project died at birth, its 
scabby counterpart, born elsewhere, 
has survived and right now is 
whispering in New England? 

No. Equivocation will not do; 
and we’re beyond excuse. 

But, at least, all of us engaged in 
advertising can recognize two 
morals; and these two morals let 
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each of us forever remember. 

The first is an injunction as old 
as advertising itself: Don’t try, 
with advertising, to establish or 
promulgate an unworthy product. 
If that which you offer is unwhole- 
some, no amount of high-pressure 
copy will render it pure. 

And the second is this: Let ad- 
vertising and advertising men keep 
their noses clean. And who among 
us is sO naive as not to know that 
one way to keep your nose clean is 
to keep it out of politics? 


During the first 

— four days of last 

Bs week the Union 

Stock Yards in Chicago received 

only 33,690 hogs. In the corre- 

sponding four days last year hog 

receipts there totaled 88,631. Not 

since 1878 have so few hogs been 
sold and processed in Chicago.’ 

It would be indeed a great thing 
if the farmers had some more hogs 
to sell right now. The price ($12.05 
a hundredweight) is the highest 
since 1929. But hogs are scarce— 
very scarce—for the simple reason 
that Secretary Wallace would not 
permit them to be born. A few 
more hogs right now would cer- 
tainly mean many dollars to the 
farmers and those dollars would 
quickly flow into business—event- 
ually creating jobs that would 
shorten relief rolls and make things 
better for all of us. 

But as it is, the job end of the 
situation works just the other 
way around. Half the hog pens in 
the Chicago Yards have been closed, 
shutting many men out of work. 
And in the packing houses only 
about 1,050 of the 3,500 hog killers 
and butchers are at work. 

Mr. Wallace of course meant all 
right in promulgating his birth con- 
trol program. If George M. 
Verity, chairman of the board of 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, were discussing this hog situ- 
ation though, we imagine he would 
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_apply to it a statement he recently 


made in connection with President 
Roosevelt’s tax program. 

“To those who must find the pay- 
rolls of the nation and who must 
of necessity live in an atmosphere 
of fact and experience rather than 
in the Elysian fields of social re- 
form,” says Mr. Verity, “this is 
simply further proof that the Ad- 
ministration’s close advisors .. . 
favor a system of production for 
use and not for profit.” 

The main trouble with the whole 
program is that control of farm 
production can never be accurate. 
Even though Mr. Wallace’s crusade 
for smaller hog families may have 
raised prices, of what avail are 
higher prices if the farmers have 
no hogs to sell? It all works 
down to a matter of throwing peo- 
ple out of jobs, of creating a 
famine in what just as well could 
be a reasonable abundance and of 
imposing artificially high food 
prices upon people who find it hard 
enough to make a living anyway. 

Meanwhile in Poland, where 
there is no hog birth control pro- 
gram, plenty of hogs are being 
born and raised. On the menus of 
the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington and of the Princeton Club 
of New York—to mention only 
two—Polish ham is being featured. 
There is an American tariff wall 
to be scaled, too. This is one for 
Mr. Wallace to think about, and no 
mistake. 


: Mr. Crawford, 
+ al of Michigan, fa- 
Dirty OfK  vors big business. 
In the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Crawford discussed the request 
for more money for the Patman 
Committee, which is investigating 
chain stores. 

Mr. Crawford assured his col- 
leagues that he’s not mad at busi- 
ness bigness, at all. But— 

The Patman probe must go on; 
for it “will assist in helping to 
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protect big business from its own 
nefarious schemes, which will 
otherwise continue most likely.” 

Just so. Such nefariousness, for 
instance, as General Motors’ plan, 
announced this week, to spend 
$50,000,000 in a plant development 
program that will step-up employ- 
ment, not only in Mr. Crawford’s 
own Michigan, but throughout the 
country. 





Whatever hap- 
pens in Wash- 
ington—and, 
henceforth, it may be just as well 
not to be surprised at anything— 
industry is tooling up. 

In New England, machine-tool 
plants are running behind in orders 
and, believe it or not, finding at 
least the semblance of a shortage 
of skilled labor. 

One of the companies is promis- 
ing no deliveries until January. 

And, although some of the enter- 
prises are saying to those who go 
among them in the interest of ad- 
vertising, “When we're oversold, 
what’s the use?” a few are signing 
space orders—perhaps just to see 
how it will seem to see their names 
in print again. 

A few? 

There is in the process of make- 
up an issue of a publication in the 
machine-tool field that will carry 
advertising pages to the number 
of 300. 

Machine tools are classified 
among durable goods, of which you 
may have heard. You may also 
have heard that until the durable- 
goods industry perks up, we'll all 
continue to go three weeks between 
haircuts. 

Another idea-symbol whose echoes 
can still be heard bouncing around 
here and there is confidence. 

Industrialists don’t lay out money 
in durable goods until they’re confi- 
dent—confident that even if some- 
body comes along from Washing- 
ton day after tomorrow and takes 


They’re Buying 
Tools Again 
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away the new back-geared lathe 
in lieu of taxes, all day tomorrow, 
at least, it can peel off turnings and 
pile up profits. 





Way to Kill It would be a 


a Market grand idea if 
someone—for in- 


stance, David Wark Griffith—could 
invent for business an adaptation 
of the motion-picture close-up. 

With such a device, it would be 
far easier to project to heroic size 
various tidbits of business goofiness 
that, thus magnified, might be big 
enough for even those who run 
corporations to read. 

For instance, there’s price-cutting. 

Consider the town of Perry, 
which is in Georgia and which, not 
unscarred, has but recently sur- 
vived an ice-cream-cone war. 

Unable very conveniently to cut 
prices, Perry’s cone architects 
stepped-up the size. From one 
scoop of ice cream, some aggres- 
sor went to two scoops. Then a 
competitor snarled, “Is that so,” 
and went to three scoops. Some- 
one else saw the three and raised ; 
and someone else raised him. 

And thus the carnage raged until, 
at the level of seven scoops, some 
calmer head prevailed. Someone, 
we take it, foresaw that distraught 
day when some cone-eater—perhaps 
some courageous little colored boy 
—would eat his way into a cone so 
big that inside he’d get himself 
lost and need to be rescued by two 
hastily imported Swiss yodelers and 
a St. Bernard dog. 

And thus was Perry’s cone in- 
dustry saved from damage suits 
and—who knows?—eventual self- 
destruction. 

As it is, we understand, from the 
standpoint of the cone producers, 
Perry’s cone situation is still none 
too bright. For our operatives re- 
port that even now if you ask 
almost any small boy in Perry, 
“Want an ice-cream cone?” he'll 
turn faintly green. 
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Bring Your Basket es this Tree 
All the Apples You Can Carry and 
They’re Ripe for the Picking! 


BUNCH of boys went picking ap- 
ples one day. Most of them 
headed for an orchard where a number of 
big trees stood. But there were so many 
of them and they had been through that 
orchard so many times that it took end- 
less work for any of them to get a-full 
basket, working all the trees in the lot, 
But some of these fellows climbed 
over the fence to where another tree 
stood, with its roots in rich soil, un 
crowded by other trees. It had nothing 
to interfere with its growth and it bore 
a big, ripe crop. These smart kids went 
to that tree as well as the others—and 
with a lot less work they filled their 
baskets to overflowing. 
kkk 
Where a dozen or so other women’s 
magazines stand crowded together in the 


FARMER'S WIFE 


Magazine 


The Women's Magasine with the Fastest-Growing 


Reader Income 
NEW YORK 
ST. PAUL 





CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


city field, THE FARMER’S WIFE Maga- 
zine is the only magazine concentrated 
among the farm and village women who 
buy for bigger families (770,000 more 
consumers in THE FARMER’S WIFE'S 
circulation family). The average farm 
family’s spendable income is nearly dou- 
bled in the last two years. The pent-up 
demand of more than five years is there. 
This rural field includes 40% of Ameri- 
ca’s families—a big, rich field with only 
one apple tree standing in it. See for 
yourself why wise advertisers are send- 
ing their baskets over to this tree, as 
well as to the others!. THE FARMER’S 
WIFE Magazine’s representative can tell 
you where the 
ripe sales op- 
portunities are. 




















The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





WHEN a product is re-designed 
the salesman usually gets fresh 
ammunition to use in his sales pres- 
entation. He can excite his cus- 
tomers about the new improvements 
and the added beauty. Then, of 


course, he may benefit because of 
his ability to close more business. 














Recently the salesmen of 
the Toledo Scale Company 
were presented with all of 
these advantages, but, in 
addition they were given a 
new scale that was much 
easier to demonstrate to their cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

When a Toledo salesman is sell- 
ing a scale to a retailer he has to 
take the actual scale with him. He 
places it right on the dealer’s coun- 
ter and proceeds to demonstrate its 
particular features. The model that 
Toledo salesmen have been work- 
ing with was 25% inches high and 
weighed 14914 pounds. 

There was a piece of merchan- 
dise to carry from the car to the 





prospect’s counter. It wasn’t only 
heavy, but it was cumbersome. 
Therefore, it was a red-letter 
day for Toledo salesmen when they 
were introduced to the new Toledo 
Plaskon Duplex Scale. It repre- 
sents a radical departure from the 
old model. First of all the height 
has been cut down to 14% inches 
and the weight to 5534 pounds. 
Schoolmaster can imagine 
what a big dividend the company is 
receiving in salesman’s enthusiasm. 
Now the Toledo salesman can walk 
into his prospect’s place of business 
and gently place his new mer- 
chandise on the counter with ease. 
And it probably gives him the wel- 
come feeling that he is no longer 





engaged in the trucking business. 
+ . . 


It is surprising that so few en- 
lightened business men who see 
the relationship between wages and 
prosperity take an active part in 
discouraging the vicious price- 
cutting situations which inevitably 
lead to lowered wages} industrial 
demoralization and impaired pur- 
chasing power. Of course, a num- 
ber of business men take the 
attitude that what little they might 
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be able to do would be of no value 
in stopping the inevitable. A few 
executives, however, do not believe 
that damaging situations are in- 
evitable. 

Among these is Frank Goodchild, 
president, J. & J. Cash, Incorpo- 
rated. Recently he sent a letter 
addressed “To My Friends of the 
Woven Label Industry.” This letter 
has so much sound common sense 
in it and is so indicative of what 
an aggressive business man can do 
in his industry that the School- 
master is herewith reprinting it in 
full: ; 


The other day, I saw an advertise- 
ment in one of the New York City 
papers featuring a sale of men’s 
shirts at 89 cents each. Think of 
the cost of material, labor, overhead, 
shipping expenses, entailed by the 
manufacturer, to which add adver- 
tising, store overhead and selling ex- 
penses and then tell me HOW MUCH 
DID THE MEN AND WOMEN GET who 
participated in the making of an 
89-cent shirt? Thank the Lord it 
did not have a CASH LABEL on it. 

Is it any wonder that label buyers 
are gouging the label manufacturers 
on prices and that some of them 
have to sell below cost to satisfy the 
ravenous appetite of some dealers in 
merchandise who bring about such 
cut-throat competition as this? Re- 
member those shirts must have been 


bought around $4.80 per DOZEN 
What a price! What a crime to 
humanity! 


Do you realize if you sell your 
labels below cost to satisfy such a 
craving as this, you are participat- 
ing in the slavery debacle which is 
spreading all over the country? 

If the label manufacturers, the 
button manufacturers, the cotton 
makers would maintain their proper 
cost systems, then work people 
would get a livable wage. We would 
be free from strikes and riots and 
your business and my business 
would be better off, including all of 
our employees and there would be 
no need for a 50-cent (wholesale) 
shirt to be put on the market and 
no sale for it if there was. 

Think it over! 

7. . om 
_ ‘When the Great Were Small” 
is the pleasantly apt title of a book- 
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Big Calibre 
Advertising Solicitor 
is offered 
Exceptional Opportunity 


—a man who knows national 
accounts and their agencies and 
who can finance himself on a 
satisfactory commission arrange- 
ment with exclusive selling rights. 
Medium is a long established 
and successful hotel directory, 
pocket size, issued 500,000 cop- 
ies annually. Circulation is con- 
trolled among commercial 
travelers, business executives 
and tourists. 

Will consider either an individ- 
ual or advertising sales organ- 
ization. State your qualifica- 
tions and for interview address 


“C,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink 


























































FAWN-ART 






STUDIOS: 
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THE EGYPTIAN CITIES 
OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


are marketing peaches and apples 
from their millions of trees; also 
producing more coal and oil than 
last year. These newspapers repre- 
sent payrolls: 

Centralia Sentinel 

Harrisburg Register 

Mount Carmel Republican- Register 

Benton Evening News 
West Frankfort American Cairo Citizen 
Mt. Vernon Register News Du Quoin Call 
Marion Republican Eldorado Journal 
Murphysboro Independent Carbondale Free Press 
ALL LOCATED IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
MEMBERS EGYPT’S ASSOCIATED DAILIES 








Sclf-ecmmerting 
PREMIUM PLAN 


4@ rewards consumer with clear 
saving of ONE DOLLAR for 
purchasing your brand... 


<4 involves NO premium cost or 
handling bother to you... 


4 out-pulls ordinary merchandise 
premiums, because individually- 
made for each customer .. . 


WRITE FOR SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


NEW PROCESS STUDIOS, Inc. 
49 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 


or 
FIRST CLASS 
Lithographic Plant 


@ in New York desires sales represen- 
tative with selling and merchandising 
experience, preferably one with knowledge 
of agencies. Fine opportunity for right 
man with splendid future. Communica- 
tions confidential. “‘E,"’ Box 140, P. |. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, postpaid, 
and the Monthly holding nine copies 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or library. 
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let the Kellogg Company is dis- 
tributing to children. It. is being 
offered over the radio by the com- 
pany’s Singing Lady and can be 
procured by sending 9 cents in 
stamps to her at company head- 
quarters. 

It is a fifty-six-page book telling 
interesting stories about the child- 
hoods of great artists and musi- 
cians. Each of these stories is a 
transcription of a tale related in 
one of her broadcasts. So much 
interest was aroused by these sto- 
ries that the company put them 
into a book. ‘ 

The company has been wise in 
preparing this material not to look 
upon it as a chance to skimp. The 
typography is excellent and the 
illustrations, in two colors, are well 
enough done to make the book an 
acceptable addition to any child's 
library. 

Too often manufacturers in pre- 
paring material for free distribu- 
tion or for distribution at a com- 
paratively small price look upon 
the plan as an opportunity to save 
money. The result is that the ma- 
terial is disappointing when cus- 
tomers and prospects receive it. 

It is particularly important in 
dealing with children that they 
feel they are getting their money’s 
worth. More than one advertiser, 
particularly over the radio, has lost 
a great amount of good-will be- 
cause of the cheap material sent 
out in response to inquiries. This 
is something that should be avoided 
at all cost. 

2 . - 

From Billy B. Van, the man who 
has his office in one of the pleas- 
antest locations in one of the love- 
liest towns in the United States, 
comes a letter which Mr. Van rec- 
ommends as a classic. As might 
be expected, his definition of a 
classic is a definition with reverse 
English. 

The letter is from a supplier of 
raw materials and announces in 
some detail a price schedule on ton 
and less than ton lots of some six 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSI- 
NESS, A DIGNIFIED, HIGHLY PROF. 
ITABLE BUSINESS-PROFESSION; 
quickly learned. Write Cole Associates, 
Syracuse, New York. 











PARTNER WANTED 
Trade Publication, established over 50 
years. Biggest in its field. Unusual prof- 
its in sight. Box 789, c/o Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


Wharton School Man, age 24. Ex- 
perienced department store, agency 
methods. Production, layout ideas, copy. 
Conscientious. Sala $35. Available 
Sept. 15. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


GRADE “A” ADVTG.—MARKETING 
student wants position in research 
-—_ or small agency. Sec.-steno. 

yrs. correspondence exper. Box 
794, Printers’ Ink. 


ADV. MANAGER... PART TIME 
Creative copy and production man, techni- 
cal or consumer products, will handle en- 
tire adv. for N. v's firm wishing to avoid 
expense of fulltime manager. Box 797, P. 1. 














WANTED: Experienced Directory Ad- 
vertising Salesmen—Catholic Publication 

New York City, also Chicago territory. 
Liberal commission. State qualifications. 
Box 618, City Hall P. O., a? es 


VISUALIZER & IDEA MAN 
Wanted a good all around artist who is a 
good letterer, layout and figure man, for 
large New York lithography house. "One 
who has ideas for, and can design, win- 
dow displays. Be free to answer this Ad 
as our Art Department knows of it. All 
answers will be kept strictly confidential. 
Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 





Salesman 
Exceptional ability selling and contact- 
ing executives. Engineering education and 
some advertising. Age 38. Box 795, P. I. 


ADVERTISING, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR: unusual record achieve- 
ments; originality work for large New 
York financial institution Nationally rec- 
ognized; position New York or vicinity 
preferred. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Adv. Mgr. or Editor 
~~ _years’ experience in editing, proof 
copy writing, layout (adv. and 











ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING 
AGENCY MAN WANTED. Not a copy 
man—not a layout man—not a contact 
man, but a combination of all three. 
Small agency has ae for such a 
man with well-rounded agency experi- 
ence; one who can step right in and step 
right up with a growing organization. 
Write, sans samples (we'll look at them 
later); stating experience, age, salary ex- 
pected, past and present connections. 
Lynn-Fieldhouse, 15 S. Franklin St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc., 600 copies $2.50; add’l hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. re 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 














Advertising Executives: 
Supported by loyal cooperation of quality 


newspaper can eee legitimate busi- 
ness volume. ‘aul arkle, 1537 
Pullan Avenue, Chatineati, Ohio. 


edit.) ~ and typography, interviewing, 
writin production and stenography. 
Speci: " training in Fashions, Furniture, 
Foods and Ban ing. Have initiative and 
ideas. Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 


ency, manufacturer, progressive pub- 
lisher—use this outstanding, perconatie 
advertising man. Wide merchandising, 
advertising, newspaper, agency experi- 
ence. Enviable sales record. Vision, 
vigor backed by facile, fecund pen. 
Christian, married. Satisfyin refer- 
ences. Modest salar Anywhere op- 
portunity. Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION, 
12 years’ rich experience in promotions 
directed to department stores, chain stores, 
specialty dealers; letters, folders, book- 
lets and trade ads of my creation have 
made the sparks fly; thoroughly familiar 
with art work, engravin an printing 
technicalities; a proven business getter, 
both by mail’ and in person, or directing 
sales staff; prefer connection as sales man- 
ager, advertising manager or general as- 
sistant with manufacturer of a branded 
product seeking national distribution; sal- 
ary open. Phone SHeepshead 3-3174, ‘New 
York, or write Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 
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FASTER SERVICE wens 


J.A.WANT] 

ORCA MIT ATION) 

1245“ ave 
WATKins 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Atlantic Monthly 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ......06+. 


Boston Globe 


Capper’s Farmer 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 


Des Moines Register and Tribune .. 
Detroit News 34 
Detroit Times 


Egypt’s Associated Dailies 


Farmer’s Wife 

Fawn-Art Studios, Inc. ............ 
Florida Dailies 

Francis Press, Charles 


ooo a ee SS eer rT ry 92 


Harpers Magazine 

Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. ...... 

Hearst International Advertising Ser- 
vice 22 

Hearst Newspapers 

Help Wanted x 137 

Help Wanted “C,”’ Box 138 ... 

Help Wanted “‘E,”’ Box 140 


Livermore & Knight Co. .......... 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. 


Mickey Mouse Magazine 
Milwaukee Journal 


New Process Studios, Inc. ......... 
New York Sun 
New York Times 


Progressive Farmer : 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Rapid Electrotype Co. ............. 59 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, Chronicle 55 
This W 
Thomas 


Want Organization, J, A. ......... 93 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 
uarter page. $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Giessified. 5 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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different kinds of raw materials 

It closes with this paragraph 
which, according to Mr. Van, puts 
it in the “classic” file: 

“Carload prices will be made on 
request. The above prices are all 
freight allowed to destination and 
subject to the usual 1 per cent cash 
discount in ten days. Since these 
prices went into effect the raw ma- 
terial market has declined further, 
and for this reason we hope that 
you will give us an opportunity to 
quote on your requirements for 
shipment during the next ninety 
days.” 

“We just thought this letter 
would hand you a laugh,” says Mr 
Van, “as it is a fine example of 
how to make a guessing contest 
out of a business communication.” 


+++ 
New Addresses 


Morton Freund, advertising agency, 
ae moved to 400 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 

Maynard L. Durham Advertising 
Agency, Joplin, Mo., 321 Virginia Ave- 
nue, Joplin Mo. 

Thomas LaMonica & Associates, 
new publicity organization, Centre 
Square at Lehns Court, Easton, Pa. 

lackman Advertising, Inc., New 
York, has moved to the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 

The Maculette Company, Inc., is now 
located at 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Chek-Chart Corporation, Chicago, 
has opened a Detroit office in the Gen- 
eral Motors Building. 

The Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas is now at 601 West Fifth Street 

Curtis C, Chapman Company, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

eee 


Handle Liquor Account 


The Alfred Rooney Company, .New 

ork, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of Sage of Kentucky, product 
of Brown, Wright & Company, New 
York. Advertising of other products of 
this company continues to be handled by 
Thomas fr am & Co., Inc., New York. 

. - . 


Supervises Ward’s Windows 


J. C. Chord has been placed in charge 
of window displays of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, Cuicago. For the last four 
years Mr. Chord has been editor of 
Display World. He also was eight years 
display director of the J. C. Penney 


Company. rey ee 


Joins Aerial Publicizing 
Algwynne Collins, formerly secretary 
and assistant treasurer of N. W. Ayer 
» Inc., ined the executive 


staff of Aerial icizing, Inc., New 
York, as sales director. 
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UPPED a 


Circulation to— 
39,000 


Reader Inquiries 
to— 


3,357 


Number of 
Advertisers to— 


= ee eee | in oY 228 


Entire 39,000 plant operating circulation is reader requested 

. will be C. C. A. audited in September . . . 3,357 reader 
inquiries to products shown in July issue, which counts only 
those through us, bulk go direct to the manufacturers . . . 
228 advertisers have already reserved space for September 
and future issues . . . those are the facts. 


THAT’S PROOF THAT ACTIVE PLANT MEN WANT FACTS 
FIRST——YOU CAN GIVE 39,000 OF THEM FACTS ON YOUR 
PRODUCTS FOR $69 TO $75 A MONTH VIA THE “IEN PLAN” 


Thomas’ Complete Purchasing Service 


The combination of THOMAS’ REGISTER 
and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 


26th Annual Edition the complete 


— informative 
RS service for 
THE MASTER KEY | purchasing 


4 activities in 

cpeepeeaeee, continuous 

ie Fake 86 se byomo- 

jor portion of 

the total industrial and business purchas- 
ing power of the U. S.—all lines—Everywhere. 

The annual Register is the complete permanent file for all estab- 
lished products, showing names of all Manufacturers, etc., and 
descriptive matter for many of them—thus offering the obvious 
value of a complete directory combined with the most compre- 
hensive collective catalogue. The monthly “I E N” continuously 
reports new developments as they appear throughout the year, 
between the annual publication dates of the REGISTER. 


Thomas Publishing Co., 461 8th Ave., New York 



























































800.000 ore? 


(Total daily circulation) 


. 79% MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWSPAPER! 


and the lowest daily general milline rate' 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPEP 
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